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Nutrition in Relation to the Etiology and 
the Course of Degenerative Diseases 


ANCEL KEYS 


Director, Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene, 


University of 


Minnesota, Minneapolis 


uf / EVER have the achievements and pres- 


tige of the science of diet and nutrition been greater 
than now. With such success must go an equal 
measure of responsibility for continued progress. 
The purpose of this paper is to examine very broadly 
some of the great medical problems to which nutri- 
tional research as yet has made little contribution in 
comparison with the probable opportunities. 

I shall consider the so-called degenerative disease: 
which are now recognized to present the greatest 
challenges to medical science. These diseases com- 
monly appear in later life but are by no means re- 
stricted to old age. Their beginnings generally 
go back to early adulthood or youth, and it is a fact 
that the developed diseases occur even in children. 
The principal diseases include arteriosclerosis, hy- 
pertension, cancer and other tumors, diabetes, and 
some of the more common forms of arthritis. As a 
group they may be set off by exclusion in that, so 
far as can be seen at present, they are not related 
to infectious agents nor to direct physical injury. 
Genetic constitution plays a part, but it seems to 
be only in the background. The conclusion seems 
to be inescapable that the mode of life is a major 
factor in the development if not the basic etiology. 

Cardiovascular diseases and the tumors now ac- 
count for half of all deaths in the United States. 
Ultimately, of course, the success of the medical 
sciences, including nutrition, should be measured 
in terms of the preservation of useful life; failure is 
crudely reflected in the death rate. At present, 
“useful life’ defies exact expression, but death rates 
provide materials for a preliminary analysis as to 
what has been accomplished and what are the most 
important directions for further effort. 

It is a striking and well known fact that in the 
industrialized western countries the average life 
expectation at birth has been steadily lengthened, 
but there has been no comparable gain in the life 
expectation of the aduit. 


1 Presented at the 30th Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Philadephia, on October 16, 1947. 


There has been a remark- 
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able decline in infant mortality and in the death 
rates from tuberculosis and other infectious diseases. 
On the other hand the death rates from hyperten- 
sion, arteriosclerosis, the neoplasms, and so on, 
present a very different picture (1, 2). In the case 
of diabetes, the expectation of life of the individual 
patients has been improved by insulin but, because of 
a rising incidence of the disease, the diabetic death 
rate has continued to increase. Just before insulin 
became available in 1923, the annual death rate in the 
United States from diabetes was 17.7 per 100,000; 
by 1943 it was 27.1 (1, 2). 

The general fact which emerges is that the nef 
conquest of these degenerative diseases is progress- 
ing very slowly, if at all. In all of these diseases 
there have been many improvements in diagnosis 
and in treatment, but the overall result is still un- 
satisfactory. Perhaps the vital statistics are mis- 
leading because of better diagnosis and reporting 
but, after every allowance for this is made, the con- 
clusion remains: the degenerative diseases constitute 
the greatest present challenge to the medical sciences. 

It has been suggested that the changing age struc- 
ture of the population, together with improvements 
in death certification, accounts for the rising death 
rates from such conditions as coronary occlusion. 
If, for example, progressive arteriosclerosis is a 
necessary by-product of the continued processes of 
metabolism, a fatal outcome must result eventually. 
But chronological old age does not account for all 
the deaths from degenerative diseases. For ex- 
ample, in 1943 there were 114,253 deaths from coro- 
nary disease recorded in the United States; of these, 
39,032, or 34.2 per cent, occurred in persons less 
than sixty years of age (1, 2). Similarly, there 
were 173,369 deaths recorded from cancer and other 
tumors; 64,375, or 37.1 per cent, of these persons 
were less than sixty (1, 2). In the same year, 
10,839 under fifty died from “intracranial lesions of 
vascular origin” (1, 2). Eventual degeneration 
may be accepted, but the age at which it occurs is a 
matter for concern. 
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Where do nutrition and diet enter this picture? 
We have concluded that the mode of life must be a 
major factor in these diseases. And certainly diet 
is a major element in the mode of life. It is an exag- 
geration to say simply that man is what he eats, but 
there is a basic truth in the saying. Clearly, nu- 
tritional science has major tasks to fulfill in both the 
treatment and the prevention of degenerative disease. 

The need for research on the use of diet in the 
treatment of disease is obvious, and there is at pres- 
ent much activity in this area. The importance of 
diet in the management of diabetes is well recognized, 
and the results are good though not perfect by any 
means. Dietary control of kidney, liver, and gall 
bladder diseases—many forms of which may be con- 
sidered “‘degenerative’’—is frequently attempted but 
not often with conspicuous syccess. The value of 
dietary measures in the management of cancer and 
the other neoplasms often has been claimed but so far 
has accomplished little or nothing. 

Like cancer, the use of one or another diet in dis- 
eases of the heart and blood vessels has been tried 
frequently but without success until very recently. 
Now, however, there is much excitement about diet 
in hypertension. The Kempner rice and fruit diet 
and its several modifications seem to be effective in 
reducing blood pressure in some patients; in some 
cases the results have been rather remarkable, but 
final judgment must await the passage of years (3, 
4). Perhaps this diet produces only a temporary 
amelioration; perhaps it is effective only at the stage 
when the body is undergoing adjustment to the new 
regimen. 

The mechanism of the effect of the Kempner diet 
is a matter of hot controversy, the chief views being 
to credit sodium restriction, protein starvation, or 
caloric starvation. There is no lack of research in 
progress on the question, so we may confidently ex- 
pect clarification. This much is clear, however: the 
present versions of the Kempner diet can never be 
widely successful; they are too restricting and are in- 
tolerable to most persons for indefinitely long use. 

The Kempner diet has a theoretical counterpart in 
cancer. By control of the diet, it is possible in ani- 
mals to retard, stop, or even reverse the development 
of some types of neoplasms, as well as to inhibit their 
spontaneous development (5-10). There are rea- 
sons to believe a similar situation obtains in man 
(11, 12). But the dietary control apparently re- 
quired is real starvation to the point where all tissues 
are undergoing atrophy and where general develop- 
ment, growth, and sexual function are prevented 
(13). 

It is not proposed here to discuss in any detail the 
possibilities of dietary therapy, in the sense of cure 
for the degenerative diseases. These problems are 
great, and it is reasonable to hope that advances will 
be made, but work along these lines is already active, 
and there is no great need for new stimulation. 
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Moreover, it may be argued that there are distinct 
limitations as to what may ever be accomplished in 
reversing pathological changes by dietary means. 
The opportunities for advance in prevention seem to 
be far greater, even though there has been little re- 
search in this direction as yet. Finally, it may well 
be that the principles which will be discovered in 
studying prevention and etiology will have their ap- 
plication to therapy as well. 

What are the general directions in which it may be 
hoped that nutritional science can be applied to the 
prevention or retardation of degenerative diseases? 
Can it be hoped that the universal achievement of 
the Recommended Daily Allowances of the National 
Research Council will bring about these wonders? 
May we suspect that a deficiency in one or another 
nutrient is responsible for coronary disease, malig- 
nant hypertension, and the like? Negative answers 
seem to be most reasonable, but only opinions can 
now be expressed. In the meantime it is useful to 
examine other possibilities. 

Until now the major contribution of nutritional 
science has been in discovering and correcting defi- 
ciencies. More thiamine will prevent beriberi; more 
still will cure it—this has been the general pattern. 
It is natural that there should have developed a gen- 
eral attitude that more is always better. Even the 
exeeptions can be used to prove the point. More 
refined carbohydrates have been considered bad, 
mainly because they tend to result in lowered intakes 
of other nutrients—vitamins and minerals—which 
are apt to be consumed in deficient amounts. It is 
significant that by far the most frequently used ex- 
perimental method in nutritional research is the 
study of growth, mainly that of rats. The faster the 
growth and the larger the resulting animal, the better 
is judged the diet unless there are obvious disabilities 
or defects. 

There have been a few experiments on nutrition 
and the longevity of rats (14). In general, these 
have tended to indicate that longevity is promoted 
by caloric underfeeding or by diets unusually rich in 
vitamins. In none of these studies has there been 
an adequate analysis of the causes of death in either 
the “control” or the “experimental” groups. In all 
cases the animals have been protected or isolated in 
ways not normal to man in his natural mode of life. 
It must be noted that the central issue here turns on 
the equivalence of quantities which are at least to 
some degree incommensurable. Only in the most 
limited sense can it be said that x days in the life of 
a rat can be counted as y years of useful human life. 
What is the caloric equivalent for a rat of a hard day 
of human labor? What is the human counterpart of 
a microgram of ascorbic acid ingested by a rat? 
These experiments have only remote relevance to the 
situation in man; they may be suggestive, but it is 
fatuous to proceed to direct quantitative analogies. 

When we turn to man himself, the evidence is al- 
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most hopelessly inadequate, but there are some leads. 
Large differences between countries and population 
groups in the incidence and mortality of degenerative 
diseases have been reported many times (15-17). 
In most cases it has been suggested that these reflect 
dietary differences. ‘Che low incidence of hyperten- 
sion among Orientals is an example. In general, it 
seems to be that the peoples of economically less 
favored countries, who live on less abundant and lux- 
urious foods, exhibit relatively fewer cases of hyper- 
tension, cancer, and diabetes. The statistics are 
bad, but credence must be given to the unvarying 
reports of medical visitors. After considering all as- 
pects, it still seems that these differences cannot all 
be ascribed to race and local customs apart from diet. 

A second series of suggestions comes from life in- 
surance experience (18,19). An outstanding finding 
of the analysis of all such records is a direct relation 
between overweight and general mortality. Closer 
analysis indicates that the high mortality among rela- 
tively obese persons is primarily caused by high 
rates of hypertension, cancer, and the other degen- 
erative diseases. 

Further suggestions are provided by data from 
periods of undernutrition, particularly in the two 
world wars. The vital statistics are not good, and 
the complications are numerous but, such as it is, 
the evidence from many parts of the world tends in 
the same direction: famine and prolonged food short- 
ages are associated with a relative decline in mortal- 
ity from some degenerative diseases (20-22). Cow- 
dry’s suggestion, recently given out to the daily press, 
that starving Europe may exhibit less cancer in the 
future, is at least conceivable. 

Where is all of this leading us? In the case of at 
least some of the degenerative diseases, the inference 
is plainly that nutritional advantage may be in the 
direction of less rather than more. After all, it is 
reasonable to expect that the optimal diet for growth 
may be different from that for maintenance; it may 
even be that the very regimen which best promotes 
growth is the one which also promotes uncontrolled 
resumption of growth in adult tissues (cancer), or 
speeds up the whole course of later ontogeny (arterio- 
sclerosis). 

Historically, it has been true—and remains so to- 
day in parts of the world—that almost any increase 
in the diet is a change for the better for a large pro- 
portion of the community. Unhappily, the problem 
of real caloric undernutrition is still foremost in the 
world as a whole. In more favored areas, such as 
the United States, however, general undernutrition 
rarely occurs, and nutritional science has done won- 
ders in ferreting out and correcting partial under- 
nutrition—deficiencies of one or another specific 
nutrient. This work must continue and be spread 
to all the world, together with the final conquest of 
famine everywhere. 

The aim of applied nutrition and dietetics is to de- 
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vise and provide the “best” diets so as to achieve the 
“best” nutritional state. But it is time to ask more 
precisely: “‘Best for what?” Clinical impressionis- 
tic methods have devised many diets which are rec- 
ommended for this or that type of patient and dis- 
ease. In general, criteria applied to such diets are 
simply acceptability to the patient, the relatively im- 
mediate clinical or subjective reaction to it, and some 
elementary theory which may or may not be valid. 
Similarly, a vast variety of diets have been claimed, 
generally with even less basis, to have peculiar vir- 
tues for particular purposes in healthy persons. 
There are diets proposed for athletic performance, 
for mental work, for life in hot climates, for older 
persons, and so on. Many years ago diets low in 
protein and salt were advocated, on the basis of over- 
simplified theory, to prevent kidney and vascular 
diseases. But truly scientific work on nutrition in 
relation to all such questions, including the etiology 
and course of the degenerative diseases, has only 
made the barest of beginnings. 

The great difficulties of research in this area are 
readily apparent. We have noted the limitations of 
animal experiments; some of these can be overcome 
but some cannot. The finally useful answers, in 
terms of actual quantities, can certainly not come 
from even the most ideal experiment with animals. 
On the other hand, experiments on man, besides their 
economic and administrative difficulty, usually have 
their limitations except in testing such points as can 
be demonstrated in small fractions of the total life 
cycle. A good deal could be accomplished in prisons 
and in hospitals for the insane; the project at the 
Elgin State Hospital in Illinois shows possibilities. 

To an experimentalist it is distressing to have to 
admit that major reliance must be placed on meth- 
ods which are non-experimental, or at least provide 
no close experimental control. This is an area in 
which, at present, it is apparently necessary to devote 
a great deal of attention to the experiments of na- 
ture. Some of the methods have been indicated 
above. In general, the first job is to correlate the 
incidence, course, and mortality of the several de- 
generative diseases with the dietary habits and nu- 
tritional status of individuals and population groups. 
This must be done in such a way as to eliminate the 
interference of other factors which may be influen- 
tial; this requirement poses great but not insuperable 
difficulties. 

Much improvement is possible in life insurance 
and other records of mortality of individuals who 
have been in some degree characterized in health. 
At present such records provide very little informa- 
tion on nutritional status and none on dietary habits. 
Moreover, with few exceptions, these records refer 
only to a few characteristics of the individual ob- 
served on but one occasion. Life insurance exami- 
nations are devised to discover and reject applicants 
who are poor “risks” on the basis of present knowl- 
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edge; the responsibility for increasing knowledge so 
as eventually to be able to make better decisions 
about risks has not been fully met. 

More and much better data should be obtained 
from different countries and areas where it is sug- 
gested that there are substantial differences in mor- 
tality from the diseases in question or in the nutri- 
tional status. Great care must be exerted, however, 
to make suitable adjustments for age and sex dis- 
tribution, for climate, for the general medical history, 
for habitual physical activity, and for other major 
items in the mode of life. 

An obvious approach is to select a considerable 
number of individuals who can be examined in detail 
with regard to nutritional status, habits, and biologi- 
‘al characteristics arfd to follow them over the years 
with repeated éxaminations. At the Laboratory of 
Physiological Hygiene we have begun a project of 
this nature en cardiovascular disease. With the aid 
of the U.S. Public Health Service, we hope to be able 
to follow our group of men over a considerable num- 
ber of years. The detailed nature of this program 
may be indicated by a few of the questions we are 
asking. What is the relation between obesity (and 
its converse) and the tendency to high blood pres- 
sure? Is there any correlation between arterioscle- 
rosis and the intake of cholesterol-containing foods? 
What are the dietary habits of men who eventually 
show tendencies to these diseases? 

Questions like these, in turn, pose many technical 
problems. One of the most intriguing is the estima- 
tion of relative obesity and the meaning of “‘over- 
weight.” All statistics increasingly emphasize the 
adverse effect of overweight on life expectation; an 
excess of weight for height is associated with an ex- 
cessive mortality, largely contributed by the degen- 
erative diseases. In a recent study of Army officers, 
the incidence of the development of sustained hyper- 
tension was two and a half times higher in the over- 
weight men than in those who were not overweight 
(23). 

But the estimation of obesity from height and 
weight is full of pitfalls. We presume that “‘obesity”’ 
refers to the proportion of fat to the tissues of the 
body which are metabolically more active; this would 
be a true measure of ‘“‘fatness.’”” The man who is 
above average weight for his height may be so be- 
‘ause of any one of three reasons: (a) he has excess 
fat in the sense noted above; (b) he has a broad skele- 
tal structure with relatively short spine and leg 
bones; and (c) he has a large muscular development. 
Which of these is responsible for his poor longevity? 
Unless each of these factors is an equal determinant, 
we can be sure that mere evaluation by height- 
weight tables greatly underestimates the effect on 
longevity of the more responsible factor. 

Accordingly, the estimation of obesity is an im- 
portant problem in the Laboratory of Physiological 
Hygiene. Besides measurement of the bones, we 
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are studying the thickness of the skin and subcuta- 
neous fat and the total density of the body. The 
latter is particularly interesting, because the large 
difference between the density of fat and that of the 
other tissues of the body makes possible a direct es- 
timate of the proportion of fat (24-26). In very fat 
people obesity, estimated in this way, is correlated 
with “overweight” as calculated from height-weight 
tables. However, in a random sample of ordinary 
college men we found no correlation at all between 
the proportion of fat in the body, obtained by den- 
sity, and the departure from ‘‘normal”’ standards in 
height-weight tables. 

Obviously much research is needed to provide 
reliable and quantitative procedures for the evalua- 
tion of nutritional status. Only when this is done 
will it be possible to begin the real job of applying 
nutritional science to the prevention and control of 
the degenerative diseases. Eventually we may hope 
that the nutritional needs—and dangers—of the 
adult will be as well known as are the needs of the 
growing infant. Like the infant, the science of 
nutrition is growing up, but the days of its full vigor 
and wisdom are still ahead. 
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World Medical Association Formed 


At the Midyear Meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
held in New York City, on December 15, 1947, Dr. R. L. Sensenich, President-Elect of the 
American Medical Association, reported on the formation of the World Medical Association. 
He said, in part: 

On September 18, 1947, the World Medical Association came into being in Paris at a meeting 
of the International Medical Conference attended by 125 delegates and observers from 
forty-eight nations. Representatives of the American Medical Association were present. 
This was the culmination of plans begun in a meeting in London in September, 1946, which 
was called jointly by the British Medical Association and the Association Professionnelle 
Internationale des Médecins, at which thirty-two national medical associations were repre- 
sented. The aims and objects of the new Association are: 

(a) To promote closer ties among national medical organizations and among the doctors 
of the world by personal contact and all other means available. 

(b) To maintain the honor and protect the interests of the medical profession. 

(ec) To study and report on the professional problems which confront the medical pro- 
fession in different countries. 

(d) To organize an exchange of information on matters of interest to the medical profes- 
s1on. 

(e) To establish relations with, and to present the views of the medical profession to the 
World Health Organization, UNESCO, and other appropriate bodies. 

(f) To assist all peoples of the world to attain the highest possible level of health. 

(g) To promote world peace. 


As a courtesy to the nation entertaining the Association, Professor E. Marquis, Directeur 
de l’Ecole de Médecin de Renne, of France was elected the first President of the new Asso- 
ciation. An administrative council of ten members elected by the delegates will direct the 
Association. First officers of this council are: Chairman, Dr. T. C. Routley of Toronto, 
Canada; Vice-Chairman, Dr. H. Knutson of Sweden; Honorary Secretary (until a permanent 
secretary is appointed), Dr. Charles Hall, Secretary, British Medical Association; Honorary 
Treasurer, Dr. Otto Leuch of Switzerland. 

The Association plans to publish a journal or bulletins and other informational material 
in English, French, and Spanish. The head office of the World Medical Association will be 
in New York City, in order to facilitate communication with UNESCO and the World 
Health Organization. In addition to the general office and secretary in New York, there will 
be assistant secretaries in strategic areas of the world and local committees in each nation. 

Financing the activities of the Association presents many difficulties for conditions within 
the nations of the members vary from national restrictions on expenditures of funds outside 
the particular nation to utter economic chaos. Subscriptions for national medical groups 
were fixed at ten Swiss centimes per capita of membership. The total was limited to not 
less than 1000 Swiss frances ($250) and not more than 10,000 Swiss francs ($2500) per annum. 
It is estimated that the total subscription income, based on present charter membership of 
forty-six nations, will be approximately $20,000 per year. Additional income may be de- 
rived from other sources after the organization is well established. Contributions have 
been promised by individual physicians in the United States, as well as other foundations, 
manufacturers, and individuals. 
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APID progress in lengthening man’s life 
expectancy has been made since the turn of the 
twentieth century. In 1850, 2.6 per cent of the 
population of the United States was sixty-five years 
of age or older, in 1940, 6.8 per cent (1). That a 
generous diet is an important factor in the economic 
sufficiency of the aging individual has been assumed 
but lacks proof (2). 

It is inferred from the lower basal metabolism 
reported for this age (3-7) and the lessened muscular 
activity common in older persons, that a lower 
caloric intake will maintain individuals over fifty. 
The intake of specific nutrients recommended by 
the National Research Council (8) for the healthy 
adult have been extended to include older age groups. 
In practice, the caloric intake of the older person 
tends to be lowered by a general reduction of the 
entire food intake or by the specific elimination of 
certain foods, such as meats which are difficult to 
masticate or milk which is replaced by other bever- 
ages. The result is not only a restriction of calories 
but often a disproportionate reduction of certain 
nutrients. For instance, calcium is not distributed 
abundantly among foodstuffs, and, unless the diet 
contains liberal quantities of milk and green vege- 
tables, the food intake will be low in calcium (9). 
Unpublished data from the Iowa State College 
Laboratory show that an average adult dietary 
containing no milk provides about 0.2 to 0.25 gm. of 
‘alcium per 1000 calories of food. The adult woman 
ingesting 2000 to 2200 calories (10) does not meet a 
calcium requirement of 0.8 gm. per day on a diet 
lacking in milk. Since an aging woman may reduce 
her calories below 2000, she will ingest an even smal- 
ler amount of this mineral. While there is no proof 
that the need of the aging for calcium is high, there 
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is presumptive evidence from the data of Meyer, 
Spier, and Neuwelt (11) that decreased digestive 
secretions may increase the requirement of a sub- 
stance which, at best, requires an acid medium and 
an adequate supply of bile for absorption (12). 

While there is equally little information con- 
cerning the absolute requirements of older women 
for other specific nutrients, the dietary adjustments 
characteristic of aging tend to result also in a reduc- 
tion of protein intake and coincidentally of those 
vitamins and minerals which are associated with 
protein in food. -Clinical evidence has been used as 
a basis for recommendations for increased protein 
and vitamins in diets of the aging, but many specific 
prescriptions have included protective foods at in- 
takes much above those characteristic of healthy 
adults and above that which can be purchased by 
the lower income groups (2). 

If the food habits and nutritional status of older 
women presenting themselves for medical care are 
to be evaluated accurately and if the vitality of the 
aging is to be conserved, information is needed con- 
cerning the dietary habits of healthy women. This 
study was undertaken during the early part of the 
war to provide information for use in guiding older 
women in the use of rationed food. The findings 
also give a picture of food habits which are of interest 
in the larger problem of feeding an aging population. 


THE SAMPLE 


Food intakes of three groups of women were 
observed. Group / consisted of ten active, middle- 
class women between the ages of fifty-two and 
seventy-four residing in Ames, Iowa, who cooperated 
in a metabolism study to be reported in a later paper. 
Each woman had borne and reared one or more 
healthy children, had completed the menopause, and 
was functionally well. The ‘ability to participate 
regularly in family life and such activities as garden- 
ing and local club work, as well as absence of specific 
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disease were taken as measures of adult vitality, by 
which the group was selected. Two of the women 
were self-supporting. All had had sufficient income 
during their adult lives to purchase adequate food. 

Each subject of Group 1 weighed all the food 
saten during the entire experiment, which lasted 
from four to six months. For the first four to six 
weeks no recommendations were made concerning 
the food eaten. During the last ten days of this 
period of self-selected diet, a complete metabolism 
study was conducted, including the analysis of a 
sample of all food consumed. Total nitrogen, 
calcium, and phosphorus were determined by ac- 
cepted methods (described in a later paper); other 
nutrients were calculated from a standard food table 
(9). Each subject was compensated for her time 
so that continued cooperation was maintained 
throughout the several months of study. The 
selection of food during the period of customary diet 
will be reported in this paper. 

Group 2 consisted of women from whom data 
were obtained by questionnaire. One of the authors* 
compiled this questionnaire which was designed to 
provide pertinent information concerning health and 
ating practices. A number of representatives of 
county nutrition committees of Iowa were instructed 
in the use of the questionnaire. Each representative 
was asked to interview at least four women forty 
years of age or older. The interviewers in the 
urban community were instructed to choose one city 
block and to stop at each house, talking with each 
woman contacted who was within the prescribed age 
range. If necessary, the next block was used to 
complete the sample. If any woman refused to co- 
operate, the interviewer continued to the next house. 
Rural areas were sampled in the same manner except 
that a square mile was chosen as the sampling unit. 
Records of 76 women were returned: 39 were under 
50 years of age, 30 between 50 and 59, 8 from 60 to 
69, 1 was over 70. From a study of the nutritional 
histories, the group was classified further according 
to the absence of specific health problems. A woman 
described as enjoying ‘“‘good”’ health (Group 2a) had 
no history of chronic or debilitating disease, did not 
complain of physical symptoms, had borne and 
reared healthy children and, in general, considered 
herself to be in good health. A woman was classi- 
fied as in “poor” health (Group 2b) when the med- 
ical history recorded chronic disease processes and 
many complaints of vague ill health, such as fatigue, 
irregularities of digestion, and so on. All women in 
this subgroup, were sufficiently well to participate 


3M.A.O. Acknowledgment is made of the assistance of 
Fred T. Frutchey, Sr., Educational Analyst, Division of 
Field Studies, Extension Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., and of certain members of the 
Iowa State Nutrition Committee in the development of the 
questionnaire. 
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in the life of the family, although many restricted 
outside activities because of inadequate vitality. 
While such a classification is admitted to be un- 
specific, it is generally conceded that other means of 
evaluating nutrition in adults likewise have lacked 
precision (13). 

Each questionnaire contained a list of the food 
eaten by the subject during the 24 hr. preceding the 
interview. Interviews were not made on days 
following the week-end or a holiday. The women’s 
interpretation of a serving portion was recorded, i.e., 
a slice of bread, glass of milk, and so on. 

Group 3 consisted of fourteen Negro women, forty- 
three to seventy-eight years of age, living in Lansing, 
Michigan. These women were chosen from fifty who 
were interviewed by one of the authors‘ for their 
willingness to participate in a balance experiment 
during seven consecutive days. The diet was self- 
selected. A sample of all food eaten was supplied 
to the laboratory. Total nitrogen was determined 
by the Kjeldahl method (14), and other nutrients 
were estimated by the short method of calculation 
(15). While the women of Group 3 had somewhat 
lower incomes than the women of Group 2, all were 
economically independent. The women were com- 
pensated for their time. During the preliminary 
interview, the questionnaire used for Group 2 was 
filled out. The fourteen Negro women were further 
classified as to “‘good” (Group 3a) and “poor” (Group 
3b) health, using the same criteria as that applied to 
Iowa white women. 

TABLE 1 


Experimental groups 


NUMBER | 


GROUP CHARACTER OF GROUP OF | AGE RANGE 
| WOMEN 
yr. 
1 White, good health; Iowa 10 | 52-74 
2a White, good health; Iowa 5+ 40-69 
2b | White, poor health; Iowa 22 | 40-70 
3a Negro, good health; Michigan 6 | 43-60 
8 43-78 


3b Negro, poor health; Michigan 


The description of the experimental groups is 
summarized in Table 1. 


RESULTS 


All dietary records were checked for the number 
of servings of basic foods consumed per day. The 
results are recorded in Table 2 and Figure 1. The 
fact that the summaries presented are based upon a 
seven- to ten-day record for Group /, a seven-day 
record for Group 3, and an approximated one-day 
record for Group 2, needs to be considered in 
evaluating the data. Nevertheless, it is apparent 
that the ten older women selected for adult vitality 
(Group /) consumed more milk, citrus fruits, whole 
grain cereals, and eggs than any of the women in 
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TABLE 2 


Average number of servings of certain foods consumed per day by five groups of women over forty 
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* Records for Group 2 were taken before enrichment was enforced and, therefore, represent whole grain cereals and bread- 
stufis only. In Groups / and 3, both whole grain and enriched cereals were included, and the data, therefore, represents all 
of the cereal products consumed. 


TABLE 3 


’ ; ‘ . a 
Intake of calories, protein, calcium, and phosphorus of five groups of women over forty 
2 omens = 


. 
CALORIES* PROTEIN CALCIUM PHOSPHORUS 
LENGTH OF | NUMBER 
GROUP STUDY OF : Calories 
PERIOD WOMEN Mean Range of derived Mean Range of Mean Range of Mean Range of 
intake intake from intake intake intake intake intake intake 
protein 


% gm. gm. gm. | gm. gm. gm. 


1824 1223-2273 13.4 61.0** 43-83 .93** 0.52-1.47 .15** | 0.89-1.71 
2a 5 1658 425-2585 13.5 56.0 19-100 .65 .06-1.77 | 1. | 0.24-1.99 
2b 22 1464 930-2910 13.1 48.0 25-96 -66 | 0.12-1.79 87 .40-2.08 
3a ) 1789 1390-2277 12.5 56 .0** 49-66 .59 .43-0.86 ‘ .59-1.14 
3b 1122 882-1484 14.6 Ay 0°" 28-40 41 -25-0.47 | 0.6 .40-0 64 


* Calories computed on nine subjects. 
** By analysis; all other data calculated from food intake records by means of the shert method of calculation of Donelson 
and Leichsenring (15). 
Groups 2 and 3 (Table 2.) Their consumption of 
vegetables also was high, although no higher than 
D TE. that of the unselected rural white women. Like- 
3 LO TLL LEE : 3 : pe 
wise, all women considered to have good health 
be ast tended to drink more milk, eat more vegetables, 
TLL Uf 
28 eT ae whole grain cereals, and eggs than women in the 
corresponding poor health groups. These general- 
izations were confirmed by a study of the percentage 
VT HH Pow n selecting f ry > respective f 
S38 WHO MEAT, FISH of women selecting food from the respective food 


A VHT Oo 6 
36 CAE ELLE classes (Fig. 1). 


In spite of food rationing, the relatively high con- 


(LLL TTT TTT TOT sumption of meat products by all groups is of some 
ST acceeeininaneiediaaiamaiannnmaaae ss - 


mmm interest. Likewise, the liking of these older women 
ee 


CLLLLLILTLLLTOTIOILLADITIILLLUUL for cereal products (including breadstuffs) was un- 
expected in view of (a) the trend in the last fifty 
ALL VEGETABLES years toward a reduction in the per capita consump- 
ety tion of cereals in the United States as a whole (16), 
and also (b) the awareness of modern women of the 
need to control weight. The women of Group 2 
ALL FRUITS 
3a Bees appear to have eaten less cereal than was consumed 
oeneemeen ——— (NONE by the other subjects. However, the enrichment of 
ee eee ee ee a © ne | bread and flour was not practiced at the time these 
GHB! To 2 data were collected and only whole grain products 
OES were recorded. A study of the menus submitted 
SERVINGS PER DAY : ; 
suggests that the total amount of breadstuffs con- 
sumed by Group 2 also was high. Both the white 
and Negro women whose general health was less 
good, ate fewer portions of cereal products. 


PER CENT OF WOMEN 


Fic. 1. Percentage of women eating given quantities of food 
from siz food groups per day. 
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The differences observed in the amount of certain 
foods consumed suggested that these diets be ex- 
pressed in terms of the intake of specific nutrients in 
spite of the fact that the limitations of calculated 
dietary values are appreciated. Table 3 presents 
the summary of the intakes of calories, protein, 
calcium, and phosphorus by the three experimental 
groups. Laboratory analyses were used insofar as 
such data were available. Actual analyses agreed 
well with calculated figures except in the case of the 
protein intake of Group 3 where analyses were con- 
sistently low—-in certain cases as much as 25 per cent 
below calculated figures. These data were collected 
during the summer of 1945 when meat supplies were 
short in the Lansing area, and the menus indicated 
that much of the meat used was of the luncheon type 
meat loaf. It is probable that the proportion of 
cereal filler used in the products was higher than 
expected from available figures. 


DISCUSSION 


The most obvious difference in habits of food in- 
take shown by the women of this study was one of 
total calories. All groups averaged from 300 to 500 
‘alories less than that consumed by representative 
samples of young women (10, 17). Women who did 
not enjoy vigorous health consistently ate less total 
food. Whether ill health was the result of long-time 
habits of lowered food intake or whether ill health 
precipitated a relative failure in appetite was not 
clear. 

The evaluation of low-caloric intakes always raises 


a question concerning the validity of the methods . 


used. All caloric intakes were calculated from 
standard food tables. Groups / and 3 weighed all 
food eaten, and a laboratory sample was obtained. 
Supervision by trained laboratory staff was provided. 
Recipes for ‘‘made”’ dishes were checked. In Groups 
1 and 3, therefore, it is believed that errors of 
measurement were minimal and would not result in 
a bias of data in one direction. In Group 2 there is 
a possibility that records were incomplete, although 
ach subject was questioned in some detail concern- 
ing extra sources of sugar and fat and the cocking 
procedures used. 

The very low-caloric intake of the Negro women 
of “poor” health correlates with the impression 
recorded by the investigator that these women were 
extremely inactive. Their families were small, and 
ach woman cared for only one to three rooms and 
appeared to have few interests outside of her home. 
Even so, caloric intakes of 1034 to 1253, based on a 
week’s food intake, would hardly meet the needs of 
a normal basal metabolism although similar figures 
have been reported previously for women, parti- 
cularly from the low-income groups (18). 

According to the DuBois standards as modified by 
Boothby and Sandiford (19), the mean basal metab- 
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olism of women of average height weighing 60 kg., 
in the decades 40-49, 50-59, 60-69, and 70-79 years 
would be 1366, 1334, 1306, and 1266 calories, re- 
spectively. It is known that a lowered basal metab- 
olism may occur as a result of prolonged under- 
nutrition or chronie disease. While the latter 
explanation is not ruled out, the available records and 
the relatively intimate contact of the investigator 
with the group over a period of weeks would suggest 
that active specific disease processes were not a 
predominant factor. 

Unfortunately, data concerning the body weight 
of the subjects is complete only for Groups 1 and 3 
(Table 4). One woman from Group / was obese, 
three were between 10 and 15 per cent above recom- 
mended weights but did not give the impression of 
being fat, and the others were within 10 per cent 
of the weight recommended by Newburgh (20). 
Mean intakes were 1968, 1689, and 1814 calories 
per day, respectively. The obese subject (1968 
‘alories) was also the youngest of Group /. 

All but two of the Negro women were obese (20 
per cent or more above recommended weight). In 
spite of excess weight, the “good” health group 
averaged only 1691 calories and the ‘‘poor” health 
group 1070 calories per day. The two women of 
normal weight ate 2270 calories (‘“‘good” health) in 
one case and 1484 calories (“‘poor” health) in the 


TABLE 4 


Caloric intake and weight of subjects 





GRouP 1 GROUP 3a GROUP 3b 


.__|Number| 
Calories) of eub-| 
| jects 


RELATIVE WEIGHT ae 

OF SUBJECT Number Number 

of sub- of sub- 
jects jects 


Calories 
per day 


Calories 


Weight more than 

10 per cent 

above 

standards 1691 1070 
Weight approxi- 

mately 10 per 

cent above 

standards 
Weight within 10 

per cent of 

standards 1814 2 1484 


other. Although this appears to be extremely low, 
the authors doubt that these records were incom- 
plete. The food these Negro women ate was weighed 
under the supervision of laboratory personnel. 
Moreover, menus followed income closely. Payday 
(weekly in most cases) was followed by two or three 
days of reasonable eating which tapered off toward 
the end of the week to a most amazing lack of food. 
On checking with a well trained social worker in the 
area, the authors learned that this is characteristic, 
because this group is on a completely cash basis and 
live from one payday to the next. 
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TABLE 5 


Calories ingested by women according to their ages in decades 








GRouP 1 GROUP 2a GROUP 2b GROUP 3a GROUP 3b 
AGE : ; : ao s 
Number Calories Number Calories Number Calories Number Calories | Number Calories 
of women per day of women per day of women per day of women per day of women | per day 
yr. | 
40-49 31 1605 6 1240 2 1676 3 1034 
50-59 2 1845 18 1647 12 1593 3 1997 2 1253 
60-69 4 1835 4 2002 4 1416 1 1390 2 1114 


70 or over 1631 1 2143 





Lansing is in a low-iodine area and the question of 
thyroid deficiency among the Negro women, all of 
whom had lived in Michigan for many years, is sug- 
gested. Certainly the work of Newburgh (20) would 
suggest that obesity might be expected to be asso- 
ciated with a high rather tharfa low ¢aloric intake. 
There was no apparent tendency for caloric intake 
to decrease with advancing age (Table 5). 
Although the analysis of the caloric intakes of this 
group of aging women suggests a number of interest- 
ing questions, mean intakes lower than _ those 
characteristic of younger age groups were predictable 
from previous work. A more interesting relation- 
ship, from the standpoint of nutrition, lies in the 
reduction in intake of specific nutrients as calories 
are reduced (Fig. 2). It is obvious that the consump- 
tion of total calories and protein are directly related 
since the correlation coefficient was 0.84. From the 
calculation of the regression (Fig. 2) which expresses 
the relationship of intake of calories and protein, it 
may be predicted that a mean intake of 60 gm. of 
protein would require 1750 calories when food is 
chosen from the type of dietary described in this 
paper. Since protein foods are carriers of certain 
minerals and vitamins, it is reasonable to assume, as 
the calories are reduced, a corresponding reduction 
in the intake of thiamine, iron, phosphorus, and 
perhaps riboflavin. Calcium intake tended to follow 
milk intake closely. In terms of practical dietetics, 
this implies that these women were eating at a family 
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Fic. 2. Relation of protein and total calories in self-se- 
lected diets, 
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table, choosing food from a rather typical dietary 
pattern, and reducing total calories by eating less of 
all foods rather than by a process of selection which 
would lower first the carbohydrates and fats. The 
instruction of older women in dietary planning 
should emphasize the need for better selection. 

Certain incidental observations may be made from 
a study of the records. Although the meat intake 
was high in most of the diets, liver was the only 
portion of the viscera eaten by any number of 
women, and the data from both the questionnaire 
and the dietary records would indicate that few 
individuals ate one serving of liver per month. 
About 40 per cent of each group of women had taken 
some form of concentrated vitamin preparations 
within the five-year period previous to the study. 
The choice of supplement varied from single vita- 
mins to the “shot gun” type of vitamin-mineral 
mixtures. In approximately half of the cases, the 
preparation was taken on the advice of a physician. 
More women of ‘“‘poor’” health (Group 2) had com- 
plete dentures than those whose health appeared 
adequate, a factor which may have influenced choice 
of food. 

The women in Groups 2 and 3 were questioned 
during the preliminary interviews concerning their 
habits of intake of certain foods. Later, actual 
consumption was recorded. The information thus 
gained with respect to fluid milk (Table 6) is of some 
interest for dietitians who routinely interview 
patients with regard to food consumption. Sub- 
jects consistently thought their milk consumption 
was higher than was found in actual dietary records. 

The data presented in this paper represent pre- 
liminary studies. In order to provide standards for 


TABLE 6 


Comparison of woman’s opinion of her own average milk 
drinking performance with actual amount of milk 
consumed 


|WOMEN WHO BELIEVED THEY | WOMEN WHO DRANK MILK 


rr | DRANK MILK ON TEST DAY 





% % 
2a 73 | 60 
2b 64 | 50 


3aand 3b | 70 64 
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assessing food requirements, however, it is plain that 
more precise information is needed concerning the 
food habits of that portion of the aging population 
who represent the more physically adequate members 
of society. Many researchers of the past years have 
recorded food intakes lower than those of the recom- 
mended standards with or without evidence of 
specific nutritional deficiency. The latter type of 
evidence is difficult to obtain, since clear cut symp- 
toms would appear to be the end result of long con- 
tinued relative deficiencies or the imposition of 
disease resulting in an abrupt interruption of utiliza- 
tion on a borderline intake. Most adult women in 
the North Central area seldom show specific, acute 
nutritional deficiency although chronic ill health 
in the age groups over forty must be encountered 
frequently by the physician. This study suggests 
that such ill health is associated with food intakes 
which are both quantitatively and qudlitatively less 
satisfactory than that characteristic of more vigorous 
members of the same population. It is recognized 
that ill health in itself may result in reduction of food 
intake, but the symptoms of ill health also may be 
exaggerated by inadequate food. Longitudinal stud- 
ies designed to follow population samples over a 
period of years are urgently needed in order to 
clarify these relationships. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The food intake of 86 white women and 14 Negro 
women ranging in age from 40 to 78 years was 
studied. Ten of the white women were selected 
because of excellent adult vitality. Each of the 
other population samples was divided into a ‘‘good”’ 
and ‘“‘poor” health group. Mean caloric intakes for 
women deemed to enjoy “good” health were 1824, 
1658, and 1789; for those with “poor’’ health, 1464 
and 1122. 

The selection of food was made from a character- 
istic dietary pattern so that a reduction of total 
calories tended to be associated with a reduction of 
protein and a number of other specific nutrients. 
The significance of these findings is discussed. 
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Feeding the Infant 


The acceptance of a spoon is taught during the early weeks by offering fish-liver oil and 
citrus fruit juices in a spoon. At three to four months, when the “swallowing reflex”’ is well 
developed beyond mere sucking, solid foods are started, usually in the form of cooked or 
prepared cereal or pureed fruits. Having achieved this, foods differing in taste, smell, color, 
and consistency are introduced; finally, foods requiring biting and chewing are given. 

During the first year of life, the birth weight usually triples—hence food demands are great 
and appetite is usually keen. However, in the second year, growth is slower and food needs 
are not as great. Further, the year-old infant is becoming choosy; taste is more discern- 
ing, and definite likes and dislikes are developing. A safe rule is NEVER FORCE A CHILD TQ 
EAT.—By D. V, Hutton, M.D., in Canadian Nutrition Notes, September, 1947. 
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Nitrogen, Calcium, Phosphorus Retentions of Nine Women’ 


P. HARRIETT ROBERTS, CHARLOTTE HERMAN 
KERR,’? and MARGARET A. OHLSON? 


Towa Agricultural Experiment Station, Foods and Nutrition Sub- 


section, Ames 


T HAS been demonstrated that in 
healthy young women (1), the equilibrium of nitro- 
gen, calcium, and phosphorus was directly related to 
intake. The mean intake required for equilibrium 
was high for each element, particularly when com- 
pared to studies conducted on simplified diets (2, 3). 
However, the experiment reported by McKay and 
her co-workers (1) is significant because it was limited 
to a narrow age range and to the female sex, and 
also because in the plan of work imposed on the 109 
subjects, there were no restrictions either in the 
choice of diet or in living conditions, other than those 
necessary to provide for accurate sampling of all food 
ingested and the quantitative collection of excre- 
tions. Older women (4) appear to eat food from the 
same basic dietary pattern as that of the college age 
group. However, since their total caloric intake is 
less, they also eat correspondingly less of the specific 
nutrients, as little selection is practiced and the 
dietary chosen is diluted by a high proportion of 
sugars and fats. 

A lowered basal caloric output in older women has 
been demonstrated (5), and it is assumed that a 
lower caloric intake must be practiced if excess 
weight is to be avoided. However, there is no 
evidence that a corresponding reduction of intake of 
specific nutrients is useful. In fact, many women 
show a considerable degree of demineralization of 
the skeleton by fifty years of age. Albright and co- 
workers (6) believed osteoporosis to be due to the 
failure of the osteoblasts to lay down sufficient 
bony matrix. However, dietary records from the 
latter study indicate that of forty-two women 
suffering from this condition, twenty-one drank little 


1 Journal paper No. J-1463 of the Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Ames, Iowa, Project No. 802. This work 
was supported in part by a grant made by the National 
Dairy Council, acting on behalf of the American Dairy 
Association. Received for publication August 31, 1947. 

2 Present address, University of Illinois Medical School, 
Chicago. 
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or no milk and eight drank one glass or slightly less 
daily. Thus, at least half of the women probably 
were ingesting considerably less than 0.8 gm. calcium 
per day, a quantity which is not sufficient for 
equilibrium for the average younger women (1) on 
a self-selected diet. 

Senescence may be assumed to be accompanied by 
a gradual loss of substance from the body. How- 
ever, it is reasonable to suppose that equilibrium or 
intermittent storage of specific nutrients would 
characterize the period of adult vitality and that 
persistent failure of retention would result in early 
evidence of aging. Such nutritive failure is more 
common in women than in men (7). Since the life 
expectancy in the United States is increasing (8), it 
is pertinent to study the environmental factors which 
will extend adult efficiency. Adequate nutrition 
would appear to be one of these factors. 


EXPERIMENTAL PLAN 


Nine active, middle class women from fifty-two to 
seventy-four years of age, who had successfully 
borne and reared children, who had completed the 
menopause, and who were functionally well, were 
chosen for the study. Regular participation in 
family life and such activities as gardening and local 
club work, as well as absence of specific disease, were 
taken as measures of adult vigor. These women 
represented nine of the ten women of Group 1 of the 
study reported earlier (4). Two of the women were 
self-supporting, and all had sufficient income during 
their adult lives to make possible the purchase of 
adequate food. 

The women weighed all of the food eaten during 
the experiment, which lasted from four to six months 
for each subject except for Subject Don. For the 
first four to six weeks, no recommendations were 
made concerning the food eaten. A study of food 
selected during the preliminary period indicated that 
each woman had developed a rather characteristic 
dietary pattern. Irregularities, such as missed meals 


b 
di 


7 1 


way 
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and food “sprees” characteristic of young women, 
were absent. Therefore, each subject was instructed 
to continue her usual pattern of food consumption 
but to replicate menus in such a way that a high 
degree of uniformity of intake was assured. The 
ingestion of milk was varied from time to time to 
obtain as wide a range of intakes as the individual 
woman would accept (Table 1). During certain 
periods, 250 I.U. of vitamin D as cod-liver oil or 
irradiated ergosterol were administered, and six 
subjects were given calcium gluconate equivalent 
to the calcium supplied by one or two cups of milk 
daily for one or more periods. Thus, except for the 
minimum restrictions imposed by the routine of the 
balance study, the women continued their usual 
active lives during the course of the experiment. 
Each dietary routine was followed for a prelimi- 
nary period of from three to five weeks, at which 
time two consecutive, five-day balance studies were 
obtained. Standard methods of chemical analysis 
were used (9-11). Urinary creatinine was deter- 
mined regularly. Hemoglobin, red and white cell 
count, packed cell volume, and basal metabolism 
were measured for each subject on several mornings 
during the period of study. Although not pertinent 
to the balance study, the results of these tests are 
recorded in Table 2 as a measure of the normality o 
the group. Data concerning the history and medi- 
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cal examination’ of each woman are recorded in the 
appended case studies. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The basal heat production of eight of the women 
studied was 1198 to 1680 calories per 24 hr., slightly 
above the range of 800 to 1500 calories per 24 hr. for 
women sixty-six to eighty-six years of age studied by 
Penedict and Meyer (12), or the mean of 1128 
calories found by McKay and Patton (13) for women 
in the seventh decade. Three women of this series 
were fifty-two, fifty-seven and fifty-seven years of 
age respectively. The youngest woman had the 
highest basal metabolism (1680 calories per day), 
but she was obese, and it is probable that her basal 
caloric output was characteristic of the obese women 
reported by Newburgh (14). If Subject Caz is 
omitted, the average basal caloric output was 1322, 
which is still high. Since basal metabolism tests 
were done at intervals throughout the experimental 
period by experienced technicians and agreement 
between tests was good, it is of some interest to 
examine individual means. Subject Ken, whose 
basal output was only 1061, was both the oldest and 
smallest woman of the group; Subject And—1198 
basal calories—although only 62, was ranked by the 


* Acknowledgment is made of the courtesy of the medical 
staff of The Department of Hygiene, Iowa State College. 


TABLE 1 


Plan for successive test periods 


PERIODS OF EXPERIMENTAL PLAN FOR INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS 


DIETARY ROUTINE 


And 





Cai Dav Jon Gre Cas Kent 
Self-selected* 1-2 1-2 2 1-2 1-2 1-2 1-2 1-2 1-2 
Milk intake, 250 gm. 3-4 3-4 3-4 3-4 3-4 3-4 3 
Milk intake, 500 gm. 5-6 5-6 3-4** 5-6 5-6 5-6 5-6 
Milk intake, 750 gm. 7-8 5-6, 7-8 7-8 
11-12t7 

Milk intake, 250 gm.; vitamin D, 

250 1.U. 9-10 7-8 7-8 
Milk intake, 500 gm.; vitamin D, 

25) 1.U. 11-12 ag 9-10 9-10 
Milk intake, 250 gm.; calcium 

gluconate, 3.35 gm. 7-8 
Milk intake, 500 gm.; calcium 

gluconate, 3.35 gm. 7-8** 
Milk intake, 750 gm.; calcium 

gluconate, 3.35 gm. 9-10 9-10 9-10 
No milk; calcium gluconate, 3.35 gm. 3-4 
No milk; calcium gluconate, 6.70 gm. 5-6 
No milk; calcium gluconate, 3.35 

7-8 


gm.; vitamin D, 250 I.U. 


* After the first period, a similar but not identical daily routine was developed for each subject based upon her individual 


food habits. 


and 10 were omitted because of incomplete collections. 


Collections were made of two successive, five-day samples. 
** Through a misunderstanding, Subject Jon ingested 480 instead of 500 gm. of milk during periods 2, 4, and 5. 


Periods were numbered consecutively. 
Periods 1 


+.For some months preceding the beginning of the study, Subject Aen had taken a daily tablet containing 3120 I.U. of 


vitamin A and 312 I.U. of vitamin D. 
tt Plus 250 I.U. of vitamin D per day. 


These tablets were continued throughout the study. 
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laboratory staff as physiologically ‘‘old.” Subject 
Cas, who used 1495 basal calories per day, was both 
tall and vigorous; and Subject Gre was a relatively 
heavy woman, though she did not appear grossly 
obese. Thus the basal heat output was well correlated 
with the physical and physiological pattern of the 
individual and suggests that the prolongation of 
adult basal heat output into the latter decades may 
be one measure of continued adult vitality. 

Total caloric intakes have been reported in an 
earlier paper (4). These women ate an average of 
from 139 to 647 calories per day above that required 
to meet the basal needs. It is hard to understand 
the lower figure on any other terms than errors of 
measurement. However, the same techniques were 
applied to the estimation of all diets; yet an inspec- 
tion of the menus eaten by Subject And, who had 
the lowest caloric intake above fhat of basal expendi- 
tures, leaves a question as to whether the kind of 
food consumed could reasonably carry any large 
excess of “hidden” calories. Subject Cai appeared 
to consume only 200 calories more than needed for 
basal requirements. In this case, the diet was 
generous and varied in choices of prepared foods 
which were of such a character that total calories 
ingested easily could have been underestimated by 
15 to 20 per cent. 

Seventeen to 35 per cent of the food intake of the 
other six women were used in meeting other than 
basal needs. Subjects Jon and Ken, who ate the 
largest excess over basal calories, were the most 
active of the group. Jon worked as a janitress in a 
public building and Ken had much of the responsi- 
bility for the care of two small children. On the 
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other hand, Hin and Cas had few fixed responsi- 
bilities and spent more hours in rest. They used 
only 18 and 17 per cent of calories, respectively, in 
meeting exercise needs. 

Hemoglobin concentrations ranged from 12.9 to 
16.1 gm. per 100 ec. blood in contrast to a mean of 
13.4 gm. for a group of younger women from the 
same area (15). Red cell counts and cell volumes 
were correspondingly higher than found in the 
younger group. 

Daily excretions of creatinine averaged from 0.80 
to 1.27 gm. per day. If creatinine excretion is taken 
as a measure of muscle mass, the figures confirm the 
subjective estimate of the authors that the women 
studied had well developed muscles and good muscle 
tone. 

X-rays of the wrists of the subjects showed no 
evidence of decalification. There was minimum 
degenerative or hypertrophic arthritis characteristic 
of older individuals, which, in no case, appeared to 
cause symptoms. 


BALANCE STUDIES 
Individual Intakes and Retentions 


The intakes and retentions of nitrogen, calcium, 
and phosphorus for all subjects are summarized in 
Table 3. Four subjects (Jon, Gre, Hin, and Cas) 
showed intermittent gains and losses of each of the 
three elements with mean balances for the several 
months of study which represented equilibrium. 
There were wide variations for all subjects from 
period to period. This was particularly true of 
Subject Jon. This subject had the least social and 
economic security of the group and was known to be 


TABLE 2 


Certain physical and physiological measurements of eight older women 








SUBJECT 
MEASUREMENTS = Sa catalase an 
Cai Dav Don* Jon And | Gre | Hin Cas, Ken 
Age, yr. 52 57 61 62 nn oe. a a oe 
Weight, kg. 90.9 58.6 54.8 | 71.6 | 72.3 | 70.3 | 67.6 | 45.4 
Height, em. 164.0 162.5 161.¢ 160.0 | 159.0 | 157.5 159.0 167.0 | 158.0 
Red blood count, millions/em. 5.18 4.53 4.68 | 4.88 | 5.01 | 4.70 4.93 | 5.14 
White blood count/em. 5490 6200 4000 5030 | 6688 | 5617 | 3975 | 4933 | 8067 
Packed cell volume, %. 40.0 42.3 47.0 | 46.6 | 45.2 | 45.2 | 465.1 | 46.7 
Hemoglobin, gm./100 ec. blood 14.6 15.1 6:1 |} By | MB | 15.0 | 14.6 | 15.1 
Basal calories/24 hr. 1680 1315 1213 1344 1198 | 1483 | 1358 | 1495 | 1061 
Calories/sq.m./hr. 35.4 | 33.8 35.9 | 28.5 | 35.5 | 32.5 | 35.4 | 30.7 
Total calories consumed/24 hr. 1884 1748 1991 | 1337 | 2089 1660 | 1791 | 1637 
Standard error 90 47 72 42 | 75 55 | -§1 | 69 
Calories consumed/24 hr. above 
basal as per cent of total.. 11.0 25.0 32.0 | 10.0 29.0 | 18.0 17.0 | 35.0 
Urinary creatinine, gm./day 1.20 1.16 1.27 | 1.27 0.84 1.19 | 1.16 | 0.80 
Standard error................. 0.01 0.05 0.04 0.06 0.01; 0.08; 0.04; 0.01 





* Complete information concerning Subject Don is lacking since it was necessary to terminate the experiment at the second 


month. 
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under emotional strain during certain periods (two 
sons were members of the armed forces stationed in 
combat areas) in which she lost considerable amounts 
of all three nutrients. However, she appeared to be 
able to make good these losses in other periods when 
family worries were less pressing, though it should be 
noted that her dietary pattern was such that all three 
nutrients were ingested at high levels. It was im- 
possible to persuade Subject Jon to participate in an 
experiment which lowered her milk to less than 500 
gm. per day for as long as a month. 

Subject Ken, who was seventy-four years old, 
retained all three nutrients in quantities which ap- 
proached the maximum of sampling error in the bal- 
ance experiment. Moreover, she retained calcium in 
all periods, nitrogen in nine, and phosphorus in eight 
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study than it had been previously and retentions 
reflected this improvement. Menu planning in the 
home in which she lived was controlled by a daughter 
who was sensitive to the part she played in the 
experiment. If so, the data express the capacity for 
a vigorous older woman to utilize an ample food 
supply. 

Subject Ken had taken one tablet daily of a prep- 
aration containing 3120 I.U. of vitamin A and 312 
I.U. of vitamin D for many months previous to the 
experiment and continued to take the medication 
during the experiment. Retentions of calcium may 
have been influenced by the presence of generous 
amounts of vitamin D. 

Subject Cas, who was seventy at the time of 
study, had never used milk except in small amounts 


out of ten five-day samples. The diet of this subject 


obtained in baked foods. In other respects, her 
may have been better during the six months of the 


diet was generous and varied. However, her self- 


TABLE 3 


Average daily intakes and retentions of nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus 


EXPERIMENTAL PERIODS SELF-SELECTED DIET ONLY 


NUMBER OF a — — — - - — ———— tinction teineieniiiaateesstiansne 
SUBJECT 


FIVE-DAY aie ‘ : 
PERIODS ere erdawies it es “Sader Mean intake ae 
Mean Range Mean Range rerieds 
Nitrogen 

gm./lay gm./day gm./day gm./day gm./day gm./day 

Cai 10 10.: 7.4 to 13.2 —1.1 —2.7 to —0.5 2 9.3 1.5 
Cav 12 7.5 5.9 to 8.2 0.0 —0.8 to —0.6 2 6.8 —0.2 
Jon 10 10.5 9.2 to 12.9 —0.9 —3.4to 0.4 1 11.4 0.4 
And 10 10.3 7.9 to 12.4 0.2 —1.2to 1.4 2 8.8 —0.2 

Gre 10 9.8 7.6 to 12.0 0.6 0.4to 2.1 2 8.0 0.1 
Hin 10 10.6 8.6 to 12.7 0.0 -1.2to 1.7 2 10.1 0.9 
Cas 8 9.1 7.9 to 10.1 0.2 —0.3to 0.7 2 9.0 0.5 
Ken 10 9.9 8.7 to 12.4 1.0 —0.3to 2.3 2 9.5 1.8 
Don 3 10.8 9.3 to 12.6 2.3 O.8to 3.4 2 11.5 2 

Calcium 
Cai 10 .233 0.737 to 1.683 0.004 —(0.227 to 0.455 2 0.948 —0.072 
Dav 12 0.874 0.673 to 1.061 —(.104 —0.184 to 0.014 2 0.846 —0.054 
Jon 10 1.160 0.960 to 1.343 — 0.073 —0.478 to 0.1538 1 1.303 0.115 
And 10 0.732 0.432 to 0.989 —0.114 —().372 to 0.146 2 0.698 —0.113 
Gre 10 1.230 0.920 to 1.780 0.006 —0.149 to 0.217 2 0.925 —0.020 
Hin 10 0.824 0.606 to 1.179 —0.013 —0.128 to 0.148 2 0.803 0.028 
Cas 8 0.765 0.422 to 1.010 0.028 —0.107 to 0.206 2 0.515 —0.043 
Ken 10 1.273 0.864 to 1.786 0.129 0.390 to 0.442 2 1.008 0.154 
Don 3 0.700 0.692 to 0.709 0.022 —0.0538 to 0.170 2 0.701 0.059 
Phosphorus 

Cai 10 1.306 0.927 to 1.623 —0.194 —0.406 to 0.062 2 1.120 —0.180 
Dav 12 1.101 0.929 to 1.329 —0.061 —0.186 to 0.024 2 0.993 —0.116 
Jon 10 1.318 1.180 to 1.702 —0.137 —0.485 to 0.178 1 1.403 0.041 
And 10 1.091 0.784 to 1.426 —0.024 —0.368 to 0.161 2 0.891 —0.152 
Gre 10 1,299 0.998 to 1.567 —0.007 —0.102 to 0.137 2 1.019 —0.066 
Hin 10 1.222 1.014 to 1.500 0.048 —0.171 to 0.255 2 1.193 0.248 
Cas 8 0.980 0.805 to 1.439 0.029 —0.143 to 0.556 2 0.902 —0.051 
Ken 10 1.332 1.100 to 1.672 0.081 —0.081 to 0.280 2 1.178 0.145 
Don 3 1.043 0.975 to 1. —0. 203 2 1.072 0.176 


077 0.112 024 to 0. 
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selected diet averaged only 515 mg. of calcium and 
902 mg. of phosphorus per day, and she was in 
negative balance for both elements. Calcium was 
added as calcium gluconate, since she refused to 
accept milk. As little as 335 mg. of calcium in- 
gested as the gluconate sufficed to bring her into 
calcium equilibrium in all but one subsequent period 
and also to improve the retentions of phosphorus. 
Subject Cas was a tall woman, 167 em. at the time of 
study, and it was estimated that her maximum adult 
height was 4 to 6 cm. greater as she was quite ‘‘round 
shouldered’ and both she and her family believed 
that the condition was progressive, although she did 
not experience symptoms of back pain except on 
prolonged exertion. 

Subject And lost an average of 114 mg. of calcium 
per day throughout the experiment. She was in 
negative retention during all periods., There were 
persistent but lesser losses of phosphorus. ‘The 
dietary pattern of this subject, who ate alone, in- 
cluded more of the sweets and starches and less of 
the protective foods than might seem desirable and, 
as indicated above, her physiological age seemed 
greater than her actual years. Her total food intake 
also was low, as was her basal metabolism, and it was 
not possible to persuade her to take more than 500 
gm. of milk per day. 

Subject Dav was also in negative calcium balance 
during all but one of the twelve periods studied ex- 
tending over more than six months. Dav was a 
vegetarian who voluntarily ate only small amounts 
of milk, cheese, or eggs. Thus she obtained most 
of her calcium from vegetable sources, though her 
mean daily intake on a self-selected diet was 846 mg. 
She did not respond with a decrease in losses to an 
increase in intake of either calcium or phosphorus in 
the diet. 

The large losses of nitrogen and phosphorus by 
Subject Cai are difficult to interpret. She was in 
positive nitrogen balance on her self-selected diet. 
Her retentions of all three nutrients tended to show 
wide variations from period to period. Fecal nitro- 
gen averaged 1.8 gm. per day, which is somewhat 
above that expected on a diet of less than 2000 
calories. A knowledge of her environment, derived 
from almost daily contact for several months, did 
not suggest an explanation for her apparently high 
food requirements other than overweight. 


Correlation of Intake with Retention 


There was in the combined data for the group a 
direct relationship between intake and retention of 
all three nutrients. Correlation coefficients of 0.43, 
0.31, and 0.44, expressing the relationship between 
intake and retention for nitrogen, calcium, and 
phosphorus, respectively, were all significant though 
not as large as those recorded for younger women 
by McKay et al. (1) (nitrogen, 0.73; calcium 0.50; 


= 
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and phosphorus, 0.58). An inspection of the 
scatter diagrams which compare intake with re- 
tention suggested that for nitrogen and phosphorus 
the relationship between intake and retention was 
more apparent at intakes which resulted in negative 
retentions and that, with intakes resulting in positive 
retentions of each nutrient, the absolute amounts 
retained appeared to be influenced by other factors. 
A period of loss of a single nutrient tended to be 
followed by a period of retention if the intake were 
sufficient. If previous intakes had stimulated re- 
tentions, increasing intakes did not increase those 
retentions consistently and in some cases decreased 
them. This was substantiated by the mean re- 
tentions recorded in Table 4. This might be con- 
sidered a predictable result in a well nourished adult 
who would not be expected to add to his body stores 
indefinitely, as has been pointed out by Mitchell 
et al. (16). Intake and retention of calcium were 
correlated at all intakes studied. 


TABLE 4 


Mean retention and number of subjects who retained nitrogen, 
calcium, and phosphorus with increasing intake 





| NUMBER OF SUBJECTS* 
i om MEAN siiiesiaiaia = mead 
ee | SerENTION | Negative Positive 
| retentions retentions 
Nitrogen 
gm. gm, | 
Below 7.0 —0.18 3 2 
7.0- 7.9 —0.58 | 6 | 4 
8.0- 8.9 | 0.18 | 3 8 
9.0- 9.9 —0.05 8 15 
10.0-10.9 | 0.35 | 3 12 
11.0-11.9 —0.34 | 5 
12.0+ | 0.87 | 2 9 
Calcium 
még. még. | 
Below 500 —155 et. 0 
500- 699 } <7 | 9 4 
700- 899 | —20 9 7 
900-1099 ' —50 18 10 
1100-1299 3 4 5 
1300-1499 54 1 5 
1500+ 117 3 6 
Phosphorus 
mg. mg, | 
Below 1000 | —-s | 13 | 4 
1000-1099 Lo all 10 | 7 
1100-1199 77 2 6 
1200-1299 | —84 10 + 
1300-1399 | —59 8 1 
1400-1499 83 2 8 
3 5 


1500+ —2 


*Five-day collections were made for each subject at the 
respective levels of intake. 
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The mean intake of nitrogen and calcium required 
for equilibrium for each individual was computed 
by means of regression using the equation y = 
a + bx. The individual data for nitrogen and 
calcium were combined by use of covariance, and an 
estimated mean requirement for equilibrium was 
calculated for the group. Since individual varia- 
tions were significantly different, it was not possible 
to estimate a group mean for phosphorus. It is 
probable that regression over-simplifies the ex- 
pression of the relationship between intake and 
retention in this study. However, the number of 
cases studied was small, and detailed statistical 
interpretation will be reserved for a later report. 
The findings justify the following summary. 

Nitrogen. The range of nitrogen intakes on the 
self-selected diets was 6.8 to 11.4 gm., with an 
average of 8.9 gm. The nitrogen intakes of the 
women increased as the milk in the diet was 
increased. 

At intakes below 8.0 gm., the mean retentions 
were all negative. At intakes greater than 8.0 gm., 
retentions were more frequent than losses (Table 4), 
but there was no consistent trend toward increase of 
amounts retained. 

It was estimated that an average intake of 9.4 gm. 
nitrogen or 57 gm. of protein was required for 
equilibrium although individuals were in nitrogen 
balance at intakes of from 5.5 gm. or 34 gm. protein 
(Subject Ken) to 15.1 gm. or 94 gm. protein (Subject 
Cai) (Table 5). Four of the eight subjects main- 
tained nitrogen balance at mean intakes of 0.71 to 
0.75 gm. protein per kilogram of body weight per 
day; one subject required 0.81 gm., one 0.97, one 
1.03. Subject Jon required 1.31 gm. per kilogram 
per day. Thus nitrogen equilibrium was possible 
in seven out of eight vigorous older women at. in- 


TABLE 5 


Computed mean intakes required for equilibrium 


SUBJECT NITROGEN PROTEIN INTAKE CALCIUM INTAKE 


INTAKE (N X 6.25) 
gm./day gm./day|@™,/kS-/ mg./day —_— 
Cai 15.1 94 1.03 | 1217 | 13.4 
Dav 7.1 44 |0.75| * * 
Jon 11.5 72 1.31 | 1301 | 23.7 
And 9.3 58 0.81 1082 | 15.3 
Gre 8.2 51 | 0.71 ” ” 
Hin 10.9 68 0.97 890 | 12.7 
Cas txt 48 | 0.71 638 9.4 
Ken 5.5 | 34 0.75 448 | 9.9 
Wea ool o5 8s 9.4 57 | 0.88 929 | 14.1 
McKay study (1).. 0.93 14.3 


*Omitted because of negative regressions. 

** Individual regressions expressing the relation of intake 
and retention of phosphorus were significantly different. 
Therefore, phosphorus was omitted. 
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takes between 0.7 and 1 gm. of protein per kilogram 
per day, and there was no indication that large 
protein excesses were either necessary or desirable. 

Calcium. The calcium intake of the nine women 
on self-selected diets ranged from 0.5 to 1.3 gm. per 
day with an average of 0.85 gm. The calcium con- 
tent of the usual midwestern diet is related to the 
ingestion of milk and increases as the milk intake 
increases. Except for Subject Cas, these women 
were consuming from one to two cups milk per day. 

There was a large variation in retentions on 
similar intakes. At intakes below 1.1 gm., losses 
were more frequent than retentions (Table 4), and 
the mean retentions were all negative. In contrast, 
at intakes greater than 1.1 gm., retentions were more 
frequent than losses, the mean retentions were all 
positive, and the mean amount retained increased 
with each increase in intake studied. 

It was estimated by use of regression that a mean 
intake of 1067 mg. of calcium per day was required 
for equilibrium in this group of aging women. The 
range of individual means was 448 to 1301 mg. cal- 
cium per day or 9.4 to 23.7 mg. per kilogram. If 
Subject Jon is omitted, the highest intake required 
for equilibrium was 15.3 mg. per kilogram per day. 
Two hundred and fifty I.U. of vitamin D for four to 
eight weeks did not influence the retention of 
calcium. 

Calcium gluconate appeared to be well utilized, 
although there was some suggestion of a poorer 
phosphorus retention in periods of calcium gluconate 
feeding. Mean phosphorus retentions were minus 
30 mg. during periods when food alone was taken, 
minus 108 mg. when calcium gluconate was added. 
Five subjects retained less phosphorus during the 
periods when the salt was added; the sixth—Subject 
Cas—had an intake of only 515 mg. calcium from 
food and her calcium-to-phosphorus ratio was 0.57 
on food alone as compared with 0.8 for the other five 
subjects. Calcium gluconate brought the calcium- 
to-phosphorus ratio of Subject Cas to 0.84 and in- 
creased the absolute calcium intake to 800 mg. with 
an increase in the retentions of both calcium and 
phosphorus. 

Phosphorus. The mean phosphorus intake on self- 
selected diets was 1100 mg. with a range of from 
891 to 1403 mg. 

The retention of phosphorus was related to the 
intake as shown by a correlation coefficient of 0.44. 
At intakes below 1.1 gm., the mean retentions were 
all negative, and losses were more frequent than 
retentions (Table 4). Between intakes of 1100 and 
1400 mg., the mean balance showed no consistent 
trend, but a larger number of negative than positive 
retentions occurred. .When 1400 mg. or more of 
phosphorus were ingested, retentions were more 
frequent than losses, although there was no con- 
sistent increase in the retentions as in the case of 
calcium. 
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Discussion of Balance Experiments 

Certain useful information concerning food re- 
quirements may be gained from the records of this 
group of vigorous older women who had apparently 
made a successful nutritional adjustment. The 
most striking observation was the wide variation 
both in individual food patterns and in the apparent 
requirements for nitrogen, calcium, and phosphorus. 
Individual variation has been observed and com- 
mented upon by other investigators (17). While it 
is obviously impractical to adapt group food stand- 
ards to meet widely different individual require- 
ments, the maintenance of productivity in aging 
individuals is important to the economic stability of 
the population (8), and medical care of the aging 
appears to be a highly individualized art. Cer- 
tainly, cognizance should be taken of the variability 
in nutritional as well as medical requirements. 

The four subjects with the ldwest apparent. re- 
quirements for nitrogen and calcium (Table 5) were 
known to eat varied, well balanced meals, including a 
wide variety of foods. Subjects And and Hin were 
fond of starches and sweets, and the choice of food 
was restricted in variety, although protein and 
mineral intakes were relatively high. Subject Jon, 
whose requirement for each nutrient was the highest 
of this series, chose a diet which apparently met her 
needs even with wide variations in retention in indi- 
vidual periods. 

Four of the subjects were losing calcium on self- 
selected diets which ranged from 515 to 948 mg. of 
calcium per day. The apparent requirements for 
calcium equilibrium were within the ranges reported 
by Steggerda and Mitchell (17) in all but one case, 
but the mean of 14.1 mg. per kilogram was con- 
siderably higher than the mean of 9.21 mg. reported 
by those authors. 

McKay et al. (1) found that a well rounded diet 
chosen from a variety of naturally occurring foods 
decreased the apparent calcium requirement of 
young women. Subjects Cas and Ken, whose 
apparent calcium requirements were the lowest 
recorded in this study, ate from family tables pro- 
viding varied and well balanced meals. However, 
the fact that it required approximately 1 gm. of 
calcium per day to keep the average older woman in 
equilibrium is of interest for two reasons: (a) Since 
‘alcium is almost insoluble in neutral solutions and it 
is known that a decrease in gastric acid occurs with 
age, this may be a measure of a real defect in the 
aging organism which must be met with adjustment 
of the diet. (b) None of these women averaged 
more than 600 mg. of calcium per day from mixed 
diets without milk or an added calcium salt. It re- 
quired a calcium equivalent of one to three cups of 
milk per day to obtain calcium equilibrium in addi- 
tion to a diet containing meat, eggs, fruits, vege- 
tables, and generous amounts of cereals. No woman 
consumed enough cheese to substitute for this 
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quantity of milk. Since the use of calcium gluconate 
may have affected the phosphorus balance adversely, 
it is necessary to study the effectiveness of calcium 
salts much more thoroughly before calcium in the 
salt form can be considered a satisfactory substitute 
for milk. The contribution of milk in terms of 
protein, phosphorus, and other desirable nutrients is 
obvious. 

-- Dietary standards of recent years have omitted a 
recommendation for phosphorus intake on the as- 
sumption that a choice of foods providing ample 
amounts of other nutrients would supply sufficient 
phosphorus, although the report accompanying the 
1945 edition of the National Research Council 
allowances (18) for specific nutrients suggested that 
phosphorus requirements for adults could not be as- 
sumed on the basis of present evidence. Variation in 
individual responses to given amounts of phosphorus 
was so high in this study that the phosphorus re- 
quirement even of individuals could not be evaluated 
with validity. Brown, Herman, and Ohlson (19) 
reported similar variations in the pattern of phos- 
phorus metabolism in young women undergoing 
therapeutic reduction. The need for a larger volume 
of data from which relationships between phosphorus 
and other nutrients may be evaluated is apparent. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is concluded that nitrogen metabolism of vigor- 
ous older women follows the pattern of normal adults 
and nitrogen needs may be met by present dietary 
standards. The calcium requirements of this group 
of older women were higher than proposed for adults 
by previous standards. At least 1 gm. of calcium 
per day is suggested as desirable for healthy older 
women. 

The extreme variation in response to increased 
intakes of phosphorus indicated a need for further 
study before dietary standards could be assessed. 

The prolongation of the adult basal metabolism in 
the later decades may be one measure of vitality in 
the aging woman. 


CASE HISTORIES® 


Subject And participated in the experiment from Octo- 
ber, 1942, to March, 1943. She had borne three children, 
all of whom were living. The pregnancies were all normal. 
Mrs. A. nursed her children, but supplementary feedings 
were necessary for all three throughout the nursing period. 
She operated a large rooming and boarding house for college 
boys. Besides managing the house, she was doing much of 
the house work herself. , 

Subject Hin was observed from January to May, 1948. 
She had borne seven children, five of whom were living. 
The sixth child died of diphtheria at the age of three and 
one half years. Mrs. H. had ‘‘flu’’ at the time of the birth 
of the last child, who lived only one day. The first child 
was born when Mrs. H. was thirty years of age and the last 
when she was forty-four. She did not nurse any of the 
children. She had had rickets as a child and had undergone 


5 Age of each woman is recorded in Table 2. 
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hernia and gall bladder surgery. However, at the time of 
the experiment she was well and active for her age. 

Subject Dav participated in this experiment from No- 
vember, 1943, to May, 1944. She had borne seven children, 
all living and well at the time of the experiment. She 
nursed all of the children. This subject had lived in the 
Philippines for three years, where the first two children were 
born. She had suffered from dengue fever before the birth 
of the first child, but had had no other serious illnesses or 
operations. She was agile and active. 

Subject Jon was studied from November, 1943, to May, 
1944. She had borne four children, all of whom were living 
and well. She had nursed all of them. This subject had 
never had a serious illness. She was extremely active and 
worked as a janitress in a large building part of every day. 

Subject Cas was observed from February to May, 1944. 
She had borne one child which she had nursed for the nor- 
mal period. She was well and active for herage. She com- 
plained of some fatigue in her back during the spring when 
she was working in her garden. 

Subject Ken participated in the experiment from Novem- 
ber, 1944, until April, 1945. She had borne two children, 
both of whom were living, and had nursed both. She had 
undergone an operation for the removal of a cyst from the 
reproductive organs. In recent years, she had suffered 
several attacks of bronchitis which left her with a chronic 
cough. She was agile and active. 

Subject Gre was studied from December, 1944, to April, 
1945. She had borne one child who was living and whom 
she had nursed for a normal length of time. She had not 
had a serious illness or operation and was well and active. 

Subject Cai was observed from January to May, 1945. 
She had borne two children, both of whom she had nursed. 
Both children were living. She had no serious illnesses and 
had undergone no operations. She was well and active. 
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Diet Therapy a Hundred Years Ago 


The following are excerpts from the Ladies’ Own Home Cook Book, reputed to be some 


one hundred years old: 


Consumption.—English physicians recommend the free use of lemons for consumption. 
It has long been known that they are excellent in the cure of rheumatism, and, fortunately, 
A little sugar only should be used with 


they are both cheap and grateful to the palate. 
them, and a dozen a day are none too many. 


Dyspepsia.—Dr. Nichols, who has made a series of dietetic experiments on himself, has 
arrived at the conclusion that, if the stomach is allowed to rest, any case of dyspepsia may be 
cured; that the diet question was at the root of all diseases; that pure blood can only be made 
from pure food, and that, if the drink of a nation were pure and free from stimulating quali- 
ties, and the food were also pure, the result would be pure health. 

Sleeplessness.—If troubled with wakefulness on retiring to bed, eat three or four small 


onions; they will act as a gentle and soothing narcotic. 


Onions are also excellent to eat when 


one is much exposed to a cold—From Canadian Nutrition Notes, January, 1948. 
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There are three sorts of people; those who are 
alive, those who are dead and those who are at sea. 
Anacharsis, 600 B.C. 


2 


\LES OF early adventure on the high seas 

are thrilling to read, and the imagination 

can easily run wild in the romance that was 

a part of the discovery of many lands be- 

yond the sun. Poets and novelists, in their 
descriptions of such early voyages, may leave 

the reader with some regret that he could not have 
lived in those exciting days. To the student of the 
history of medicine, however, these same voyages pre- 
sent realistic and tragic proof of the physical risks to 
which these romantic voyageurs submitted in their 
occupation. Life on shipboard became a laboratory, 
the crew performing their tasks under certain condi- 
tions not of their own choosing; the ships were small, 
dirty, poorly equipped, and inadequately provisioned. 
Scurvy, as a disease of the sea, probably did not 
occur before the discovery of America. It was not 
until galleys (vessels in which oars were the primary 
mode of propulsion) were replaced by sailing ships 
and the compass was invented that long sea voyages 
out of sight of land were undertaken. This transi- 
tion from the galley to the sailing ship was extremely 
important, for it and the compass affected the prog- 
ress of exploration, naval tactics, and maritime 
medicine. With the sailing vessels there also came 
important advancements in the art of navigation, 
and all of these factors encouraged the advent of 
longer and more hazardous voyages. Scurvy, 
like seasickness, is a disease that is almost purely 
nautical when found in epidemic proportions. It is 
true that land groups whose supplies have been 
destroyed or withheld can and have developed 
scurvy, but in the main it is a disease associated with 
voyages of long duration—voyages that have not 


1 Presented at the 30th Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Philadelphia, on October 17, 1947. 

2 The author wishes to express her appreciation to Colton 
Storm, Curator, Clements Library, University of Michigan, 
for his critical reading of this manuscript. 
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permitted the provisioning of the ship at desirable 
intervals of time. From 1493-1600, scurvy was 
primarily a disease of the sea. 

Scurvy was a principal killer on ships which were 
at sea for several weeks, and this time factor is of 
importance in considering the prevalence of scurvy 
among the voyageurs to America during this particu- 
lar period. Scurvy did not occur on every ship or 
among every crew; its ratio appears to have been 
directly proportional to the length of time the ship 
was at sea, to the number of the crew who shared 
the provisions, and to the type of food available on 
shores at which the ship stopped to take on provi- 
sions. 

The famous voyages of Columbus were not inter- 
rupted by this disease. Although some historians 
interpret the pains suffered by Columbus as indica- 
tive of mild scurvy, his own letters do not give this 
writer reason to believe that scurvy was known to 
him or to his crews. When it is remembered that 
his three ships sailed from Spain on September 6 and 
made a landfall in the West Indies on October 12, 
it is realized that scurvy was not apt to be of major 
concern in such a short period of time. While on 
his first voyage he was at sea, therefore, little more 
than a month and during that month stopped at the 
Canary Islands for the purpose of repairing the ships. 
There is no evidence in the journals of his other 
voyages that scurvy existed among his crews. This 
information becomes more striking when the reader 
is reminded that when Vasco da Gama sailed to 
India in 1496, scurvy seriously hampered the prog- 
ress of his trip—thirty of the crew dying from it and 
“prostrating the remaining men so that only seven 
or eight were fit to do duty on each vessel’’ (1). 

Scurvy truly impoverished and impressed da 
Gama and his crew for the Portuguese poet 
Caméens, in his epic poem, T'he Lusiad (2), devoted, 
his famous fifth canto to a description of the disease 
on da Gama’s ships to India. With the exception of 
Homer’s Odyssey, this is considered by many to be 
the greatest poem of the sea; it is fitting that scurvy 
should be described in it. 
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A dread disease its rankling horrors shed, 
And death’s dire ravage through mine army spread, 
Never mine eyes such dreary sight beheld, 
Ghastly the mouths and gums enormous swelled 
And instant, putrid like a dead man’s wound, 
Poisoned with fetid streams the air around, 
No sage physician’s ever watchful zeal, 
No skilful surgeon’s gentle hand to heal 
Were found: each dreary mournful hour we gave 
Some brave companion to a foreign grave. 


In 1522, Magellan first circumnavigated the globe. 
Scurvy was truly a scourge of the seas on this trip, 
and Magellan’s own journal can best describe the 
type of diet responsible for the disease (3): ‘‘Wednes- 
day, the twenty-eighth of November, 1520, we came 
forth out of the said strait, and entered into the 
Pacific sea, where we remained three months and 
twenty days without taking in provisions or other 
refreshments, and we only ate old biscuit reduced 
to powder, and full of grubs, and stinking from the 
dirt which the rats had made on it when eating the 
good biscuit, and we drank water that was yellow 
and stinking. We also ate the ox hides which were 
under the main-yard, so that the yard should not 
break the rigging: they were very hard on account of 
the sun, rain, and wind, and we left them for four 
or five days in the sea, and then we put them a little 
on the embers, and so ate them; also the sawdust of 
wood, and rats which cost half-a-crown each, more- 
over enough of them were not to be got. Besides 
the above-named evils, this misfortune which I will 
mention was the worst, it was that the upper and 
lower gums of most of our men grew so much that 
they could not eat, and in this way so many suffered, 
that nineteen died, and the other giant, and an In- 
dian from the county of Verzin. Besides those who 
died, twenty-five or thirty fell ill of divers sicknesses, 
both in the arms and legs, and other places, in such 
manner that very few remained healthy. However, 
thanks be to the Lord, I had no sickness.” 

Among the French who sought to claim what is 
now known as Canada, Jacques Cartier on his voyage 
to New Foundland in 1535 had an epidemic of scurvy 
among his seamen; he described the disease but said 
it was “unknown,” so we may conclude that the 
disease was not generally recognized at that date. 
His journals (4) offer a concise description of the 
symptoms observed and also tell of the miraculous 
cures following the use of a brew prepared with some 
“evergreen” leaves and bark. The original journals 
which tell of the prevalence of scurvy among Car- 
Uer’s men are of such great medical and historical 
interest that they are here recorded. 

“In the month of December we received warning 
that the pestilence had broken out among the people 
of Stadacona to such an extent, that already, by their 
own confession, more than fifty persons were dead. 
Upon this we forbade them to come either to the 
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fort or about us. But notwithstanding we had 
driven them away, the sickness broke out among 
us accompanied by most marvellous and extraor- 
dinary symptoms; for some lost all their strength, 
their legs became swollen and inflamed, while the 
sinews contracted and turned as black as coal. In 
other cases the legs were found blotched with purple- 
coloured blood. Then the disease would mount to 
the hips, thighs, shoulders, arms and neck. And all 
had their mouths so tainted, that the gums rotted 
away down to the roots of the teeth, which nearly 
all fell out. The disease spread among the three 
ships to such an extent, that in the middle of Febru- 
ary 1536, of the 110 men forming our company, 
there were not ten in good health so that no one 
could aid the other, which was a grievous sight con- 
sidering the place where we were. For the people 
of the country who used to come daily up to the fort, 
saw few of us about. And not only were eight men 
dead already but there were more than fifty whose 
case seemed hopeless. 

“Our Captain, seeing the plight we were in and 
how general the disease had become, gave orders for 
all to pray and to make orisons, and had an image 
and figure of the Virgin Mary carried across the ice 
and snow and placed against a tree about a bowshot 
from the fort, and issued an order that on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, mass should be said at that spot, 
to which all who could walk, both sick and well, 
should make their way in a procession, singing the 
seven psalms of David with the Litany, praying the 
Virgin to be good enough to ask her dear Son to 
have pity upon us. And when the mass had been 
said and sung before the image, the Captain made a 
vow to go on a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Rocama- 
dour, if God would allow him to return to France in 
safety. On that day there died Phillip Rouge- 
mont, aged some twenty-two years, a native of 
Amboise. 

“And because the disease was a strange one, the 
Captain had the body opened to see if anything could 
be found out about it, and the rest, if possible, cured. 
And it was discovered that his heart was completely 
white and shrivelled up, with more than a jugfull of 
red date-coloured water about it. His liver was !n 
good condition but his lungs were very black and 
gangrened; and all his blood had collected over his 
heart; for when the body was opened, a large quan- 
tity of dark, tainted blood issued from above the 
heart. His spleen for some two finger breadths 
near the backbone was also slightly affected, as if it 
had been rubbed on a rough stone. After seeing 
this much, we made an incision and cut open one of 
his thighs, which on the outside was very black, but 
within the flesh was found fairly healthy. There- 
upon we buried him as well as we could. May God 
in His holy grace grant forgiveness to his soul and 
to those of all the dead. Amen. 

‘After this the disease increased daily to such an 
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extent that at one time, out of the three vessels, 
there were not three men in good health, so that on 
board one of the ships, there was no one to go down 
under the quarter-deck to draw water for himself 
and the rest. And already several had died, whom 
from sheer weakness, we had to bury beneath the 
snow; for at that season the ground was frozen and 
we could not dig into it, so feeble and helpless were 
we. We were also in great dread of the people of 
the country, lest they should become aware of our 
plight and helplessness. And to hide the sickness, 
our Captain, whom God kept continually in good 
health, whenever they came near the fort, would go 
out and meet them with two or three men, either sick 
or well, whom he ordered to follow him outside. 
When these were beyond the enclosure, he would 
pretend to try to beat them, and vociferating and 
throwing sticks at them, would.drive them back on 
board the ships, indicating to the Indians, by signs, 
that he was making all his men work below the decks, 
some at calking, others at baking bread and at other 
tasks; and that it would not do to have them come 
and loaf outside. This the Indians believed. And 
the Captain had the sick men hammer and make a 
noise inside the ships with sticks and stones, pre- 
tending that they were calking. At that time so 
many were down with the disease, that we had almost 
lost hope of ever returning to France, when God in 
His infinite goodness and mercy had pity upon us 
and made known to us the most excellent remedy 
against all diseases that ever has been seen or heard 
of in the whole world, as will be set forth in this 
second chapter following. 

“From the middle of November 1535 until Satur- 
day the fifteenth of April 1536, we lay frozen up in 
the ice, which was more than two fathoms in thick- 
ness, while on shore there were more than 4 ft. of 
snow, so that it was higher than the bulwarks of 
our ships. This lasted until the date mentioned 
above, with the result that all our beverages froze 
in their casks. And all about the decks of the ships, 
below hatches and above, there was ice to the depth 
of four finger breadths. And the whole river [St. 
Lawrence] was frozen where the water was fresh up 
to beyond Hochelaga. During this period there died 
to the number of twenty-five of the best and most 
able seamen we had, who all succumbed to the afore- 
said malady. And at that time there was little 
hope of saving more than forty others, while the 
whole of the rest were ill, except three or four. But 
God in His divine grace had pity upon us, and sent 
us knowledge of a remedy which cured and healed 
all in the manner that will be told in this next 
chapter. 

“One day our Captain, seeing the disease so general 
and his men so stricken down by it, on going outside 
the fort to walk up and down on the ice, caught sight 
of a band of Indians approaching from Stadacona, 
and among them was Dom Agaya whom he had seen 
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ten or twelve days previous to this, extremely ill 
with the very disease his own men were suffering 
from; for one of his legs about the knee had swollen 
to the size of a two-year-old baby, and the sinews 
had become contracted. His teeth had gone bad 
and decayed, and the gums had rotted and become 
tainted. The Captain, seeing Dom Agaya well and 
in good health, was delighted, hoping to learn what 
had healed him, in order to cure his own men. And 
when the Indians had come near the fort, the Cap- 
tain inquired of him (Dom Agaya), what had cured 
him of his sickness. Dom Agaya replied that he 
had been healed by the juice of the leaves of a tree 
and the dregs of these, and that this was the only 
way to cure the sickness. Upon this the Captain 
asked him if there was not some of it thereabouts, and 
to show it to him that he might heal his servant 
who had caught the disease when staying in Chief 
Donnacona’s wigwam at Canada, being unwilling 
that he should know how many sailors were ill. 
Thereupon Dom Agaya sent two squaws with our 
Captain to gather some of it; and they brought back 
nine or ten branches. They showed us how to 
grind the bark and the leaves and to boil the whole 
in water. Of this one should drink every two days, 
and place the dregs on the legs where they were 
swollen and affected. According to them, this tree 
cured every kind of disease. They e¢all it in their 
language Annedda. 

“The Captain at once ordered a drink to be pre- 
pared for the sick men but none of them would taste 
it. At length one or two thought they would risk 
a trial. As soon as they had drunk it, they felt 
better which must clearly be ascribed to miraculous 
causes; for after drinking it two or three times, they 
recovered health and strength and were cured of all 
the diseases they had ever had. And some of the 
sailors who had been suffering for five or six years 
from the French pox were by this medecine cured 
completely. When this became known, there was 
such a press for the medecine that they almost killed 
each other to have it first; so that in less than eight 
days a whole tree as large and as tall as any I ever 
saw was used up, and produced sych a result, that 
had all the doctors of Louvain and Montpellier been 
there, with all the drugs of Alexandria, they could 
not have done so much in a year as did this tree in 
eight days; for it benefited us so much that all who 
were willing to use it, recovered health and strength, 
thanks be to God” (4). 

Before Cartier returned to France (June 7, 1544) 
on his third voyage to Canada, he met Jean Fran- 
cois de LaRoque, Knight, Lord of Roberval, who had 
recently arrived with three ships and a fleet of two 
hundred persons. Apparently, Cartier did not 
share his knowledge of the cure for scurvy with 
Roberval for during Roberval’s stay the disease 
struck his colony. ‘In the ende many of our people 
fell sicke of a certaine disease in their legges, reynes 
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[the loins], and stomacke, so that they seemed to 
bee deprived of all their lymmes, and there dyed 
thereof about fiftie’ (5). 

Seventy years later, Champlain wintered in the 
same area and scurvy struck his men. It would 
seem that the knowledge acquired by Cartier at 
such a cost in human lives was easily forgotten or 
perhaps selfishly neglected. 

Scurvy was not a disease of major concern among 
the early settlers to the middle and southern Atlantic 
Coast. The first original English book describing 
the first English colony in America is titled A Brief 
and True Report of The New Found Land of Virginia 
(6). It was written by Thomas Hariot in 1588. 
He was a member of this colony, and he describes in 
somewhat great detail the fruits, vegetables, beasts, 
and fish available to the settlers. With such an 
abundance and variety of food, scurvy could not 
have been a potential threat. There were one 
hundred and eight persons in his company; four 
died that year, all towards the end of the year. Har- 
iot records that all four were feeble, weak, and sickly 
persons and that those who knew them marvelled 
that they even adventured to travel. 

In summary, it may be stated that the following 
factors must be considered in the study of the preva- 
lence of scurvy among voyageurs to America, 1493- 
1600: First, from what part of the world was the crew 
chosen? Men from tropical or Mediterranean 
regions would likely have been well nourished, as far 
as ascorbic acid is concerned, at the outset of the voy- 
age while those from the Netherlands, for example, 
might well have been somewhat depleted of the vita- 
min—particularly during the late winter months. 
Second, how many persons were fed from a particu- 
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lar galley? The early ships were small, storage 
space was limited, and the crews were generally 
large. Ships carrying slaves were extremely crowded 
and space for food storage and preparation inade- 
quate. Third, how long was the crew actually at 
sea without opportunity for reprovisioning at islands 
or coastal areas? Fourth, what was the crew able 
to obtain from the vegetable and animal life along 
the coast of the country which they touched? 
Compare, for example, the food available to crews 
landing in the Northwest Passage area with the 
abundant vegetation in the colony of Virginia. 
With these considerations in mind, it is realized 
that scurvy was a scourge to some of the early 
voyageurs to America, but certainly not to all of 
them, and that its threat was greater to the settlers 
of Canada than to those of the regions farther south. 
It is further concluded that the disease, born of the 
sailing ship era, affected in no small manner the 
locations chosen for early settlements in America. 
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Dietetics in Czechoslovakia 


In 1935 the first school for dietitians was formed in Prague by the Ministry of Education. 
Students were girls who had passed at least four classes of “middle school,” and who had a 
nursing or domestic science diploma. The course, which lasted two years, included training 
in physiology, chemistry, therapeutic diets, and cooking. The students cocked and served 
the meals for some forty-five patients at the Propeventical Clinic, and thus had some personal 
contact with patients, but individual diets were not part of the routine. 

Following their training, the dietitians were employed in some of the larger hospitals, sani- 
toria, spas, and health insurance offices. Their status, however, was not clearly defined; 
by some they were considered to be training cooks, by others to be assistants to physicians. 
Because they had received only elementary training in chemistry and biochemistry, they 
were not prepared to do research work or to assume initiative, and of necessity were held to 
routine work. 

This school was abolished by the Germans in 1940-41, but was reopened in the autumn of 
1945. When it was reopened, the Ministry of Education decided to lengthen the training 
to include more physiology and normal nutrition. It also planned to obtain better buildings 
and equipment, including a kitchen for preparing normal diets and also an experimental 
kitchen. The establishment of closer relations between students and patients, by preparing 
individual diets, and also with the medical staff is also proposed. 

Another development in the field of dietetics in Czechoslovakia is a government-supported 
restaurant in Bratislavia. At this restaurant, all people working in the town who require 
special diets are served. Dietitians discuss with the customers their food preferences and 
help with the selection of a menu in line with the customer’s medical prescription. This 
menu is handed to the waiter, and the customer is served. Being a state-supported institu- 
tion, the cost of meals is no higher than in an ordinary restaurant.—From Nutrition, Dietetics, 
Catering, Autumn 1947, p. 111. 
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HE CANNING industry has long recog- 

nized the importance of preserving the 
many natural nutritive qualities of its products and 
has been instrumental in conducting extensive re- 
search both in evaluating nutrient losses due to can- 
ning and improving canning techniques which keep 
these losses ata minimum. However, little informa- 
tion is at hand concerning comparative cost and 
availability to the consumer of canned, glassed, 
frozen, and fresh fruits and vegetables. It is readily 
evident that the economic aspect of this question is 
worth considering since no amount of nutritional 
merit in a food can be of great practical significance 
if the food has only a limited availability or if its price 
is comparatively high. The present study was con- 
ducted for the purpose of making a systematic and 
controlled investigation of the factors of availability 
and cost for the most common foods packed in cans, 
packed in glass, fresh and frozen. 


METHODS 
General 


The investigation was conducted with the collabo- 
ration of nineteen schools of home economics distrib- 
uted throughout the United States, as indicated on 
the map shown in Figure 1. The possible effect of 
such factors as population level (city size) and geo- 
graphic location on the picture of availability and 
food cost were taken into consideration by selecting 
cities with population levels of over 1,000,000 (four 
cities), from 100,000 to 1,000,000 (four cities), from 
50,000 to 100,000 (eight cities), and by choosing five 
geographic areas (Fig. 1) designated for the purpose 
of this study as West, West Central, North Central, 
Northeast, and Southeast, respectively. An at- 
tempt was also made, as far as possible, to have a 
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representative population level of the type described 
above in each of the indicated geographic areas. 

The fruits and vegetables that were investigated are 
as follows: asparagus, Lima beans, string beans, 
whole beets, whole corn kernels, peas, spinach, toma- 
toes, peaches (halves), pears (halves), pineapple, 
and grapefruit juice. The study was conducted over 
a twelve-month period starting in October, 1946. 


Investigative Procedure 


During the second full week of each month the in- 
vestigator visited a super-market, owned either lo- 
cally or by a national chain, where the brands, grades, 
unit prices, and net weights of the above indicated 
canned, glassed, and frozen fruits and vegetables were 
recorded. The customary ‘‘home size’’ items were 
priced, i. e., 16 or 20 oz. for vegetables, 29 or 30 oz. 
for fruits, and 18 oz. for fruit juice. Since some 
items were not available in the first store visited, up 
to two additional stores—preferably, but not nec- 
essarily chain markets or super-markets—were 
“shopped.” If any item could not be found in three 
stores, the item was considered to be ‘“‘not available,”’ 
although the term ‘‘not readily available” would per- 
haps be more accurate. In any event, the store num- 
ber, i. e., 7, 2, or 3, in appropriate order, was indi- 
cated for each item priced or purchased since these 
data were used in computing availability (discussed 
in more detail below). Each investigator was fur- 
ther instructed to ‘‘shop” the same stores, and when 
possible, price the same brands of merchandise each 
month for additional attempts at uniformity in se- 
curing the data. 

All canned and glassed foods that were priced 
were, whenever possible, grade A or a well-known 
brand, but not a premium priced specialty. Al- 
though no grade standards are available for frozen 
foods, it was assumed that all frozen products were 
grade A; the best known brands were selected when 
available. 
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The cost of fresh fruits and vegetables was arrived 
at by actual purchase and preparation as for home 
cooking or canning (see below). The actual cost was 
determined, therefore, by relating the original cost 
to the final weighed edible portion. For example, if 
1 lb. of fresh peas was purchased at 20 cents and 
final weight of edible portion was 8 oz., the actual 
cost of the edible portion would be 40 cents per 
pound. 

The weights of the fresh foods purchased were 
carefully checked with dietetic scales to ascertain 
their correctness within 1 oz. per pound. This was 
considered necessary since, particularly with large 
items like asparagus and peaches, the retailer some- 
times misses giving close weights. For this reason, 
if there was a disparity in the correct weight of the 
fresh material exceeding the amount stipulated 
above, the actual cost per pound was corrected by 
the following formula: 

Correct weight received (pounds) 


Cents that should have been paid 


Actual weight paid for (pounds) 
Cents actually paid 


Quantities of the fresh fruits and vegetables were 
purchased which would be both representative and 
present a minimum of error in subsequent prepara- 
tion and final weighing of the edible portion. 

The quality of each fresh food purchased was 
graded as closely as possible (A, B, C, and D for 
excellent, good, fair, and poor, respectively) based 
on customary home economics practice, and in all 
cases efforts were made to buy grade A produce. 

The fresh produce was prepared as follows: 

Asparagus was cleaned, washed, and the stalks 
trimmed to the point where they were tender. 

Lima beans and peas were removed from their 
shells, and all the small, imperfectly-formed beans 
and peas which would not be used in a grade A pack 
were discarded. 

Corn was cut from the cob, the kernels being kept 
as nearly whole as possible. 

The ends of the string beans were clipped and any 
strings removed. 

With beets the greens and the stalks were removed 
and the beets peeled with minimum waste. 

Spinach was washed well, tough stalks discarded, 
and then air dried until the visible water had been 
removed. 

Tomatoes were skinned by scalding and the stem 
ends removed. Any liquid which drained from the 
tomatoes during the process was included in the 
weight of the edible portion. 

The skins and stones of the peaches and the skins 
and cores of the pears were removed. All inedible 
portions of the fruit including the core were removed. 
To obtain grapefruit juice, the grapefruit was 
squeezed until the “maximum” amount of juice had 
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been extracted. The grapefruit juice was then 
strained to remove all pulp and seeds. The final 
weight of the edible portion was recorded to the 
nearest tenth of an ounce. 

In view of the fact that all fresh produce was evalu- 
ated as to final cost on the basis of the edible portion 
obtained, it was necessary, for complete fairness in 
comparisons, to make a similar and appropriate con- 
version for the canned, glassed, and frozen fruits and 
vegetables. The weight percentages of the contents 
(conversion factors) of cans, glass jars, or frozen 
packages considered to be representative of the edible 
portion, compared on the same basis as was used for 
the fresh produce, were determined by experimental 
checks on the values used in customary commercial 
canning practice. The percentages of edible portion 
for canned and glassed fruits and vegetables are as 
follows: asparagus, 70; Lima beans, 68; string beans, 
62; beets, 68; corn, 68; peas, 65; spinach, 72; toma- 
toes, 100; peaches, 66; pears, 57; pineapple, 66; and 
grapefruit juice, 100. For the frozen fruits and vege- 
tables the conversion factor (per cent edible portion) 
was considered to be 100 for all except peaches and 
pineapple which were 80 and 75, respectively. 

To obtain the edible portion for each food, there- 
fore, the respective net contents of can, glass jar, or 
frozen package were multiplied by the appropriate 
conversion factor. It should be noted, however, 
that all of these factors for edible portion are mini- 
mal, since in actual practice the liquids or juices from 
the vegetables and fruits, respectively, are not dis- 
carded but are largely consumed. The reason for 
using these factors in presenting the comparative 
data on cost is for the purpose of reducing everything 
to a common denominator, namely, the cost of the 
weighed edible portion of fresh produce. Finally, 
the cost per pound of edible portion in cents per 
pound of canned, glassed, and frozen food is obtained 
by dividing the weight of the edible portion in pounds 
by the unit cost. 

On a nation-wide basis, the availability percentage 
of the various fruits and vegetables in the respective 
categories was determined by adding up the total 
number of available units (all collaborators) of each 
item investigated, and dividing this total by the 
total number of stores visited in order to obtain or to 
price the item. The number of visits necessary to 
find an available unit was determined from the store 
numbers in which the item was priced or purchased. 
For example, if an item is shown to be not available, 
this means that it was not found by any of the nine- 
teen operators in any one of the total of fifty-seven 
stores that were “shopped.” If an item is shown to 
be 100 per cent available, it was found by each of 
the nineteen operators in the first store that was 
“shopped.” If the item was found in store No. 3 
by each of the nineteen operators, the item was con- 
sidered to be 33 per cent available (19/57 X 100 = 
33), It was considered that the average housewife, 
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FIG. 1 Locations of cooperating institutions in food cost study. 
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finding the item unavailable in three stores, in most 
cases would substitute something else, instead of 
shopping further for it. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The data for the month-by-month averages for one 
year on a nation-wide basis for availability percent- 
age and cost per pound of edible portion for each food 
investigated were compiled (Fig. 2-13). 

Upon examination of these graphs, it is clearly evi- 
dent that, in general, canned fruits and vegetables 
exhibit a distinct advantage over the other categories 
studied with respect to availability and cost. It is 
also clear from these data that all of the processed 
foods showed a reasonable stability in price over the 
period covered by the investigation, whereas fresh 
foods understandably fluctuated greatly in cost, and 
this more nearly, but not always, inversely with 
availability. That the price of canned foods tends 
toward stability even in the face of decreased avail- 
ability is illustrated with pineapple (Fig. 11). It is 
interesting to note that the cost of such important 
items as peas, Lima beans, and for the most part to- 
matoes, asparagus, and whole-kernel corn was lower 
than that for the comparable fresh product regardless 
of season. One exception to this is seen in the case 
of pears, where an unusual abundance of the fresh 
fruit was coupled with a limited industrial pack of 
this item. 

The overall limited availability of glass packed 
foods gives this category little practical importance, 
although the cost of foods processed in glass is in gen- 
eral intermediate between that of canned and frozen 
products. On the whole, the availability of those 
foods that were frozen-processed was better than 

TABLE 1 
Cost per edible portion according to population of city 


Index for canned food set at 100 
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that of the glassed products but lower than that of 
the canned. Again the appreciable cost differential 
in favor of canned over frozen foods is probably of 
considerable practical importance. Examination 
of Tables 1 and 2 reveals that, nationally speaking, 
the cost of frozen foods is approximately 50 per cent 
higher than the cost of these products in cans. 
Although the information presented in Figures 
2-13 represents only the cost and availability on an 
average national basis, an examination of the cost 
indices based upon canned goods taken as 100 for the 
population breakdown (Table 1) and _ territorial 
breakdown (Table 2) indicates several interesting 
points. First, the same cost relationship holds for 
the most part between the various categories of 
processed food regardless of the size of the city and 
geographic territory, as was exhibited by the data 
considered onanational basis. The national average, 
then, is a fair representation of each level of popula- 
tion or geographic territory examined. Second, if 
the cost indices of all foods and vegetables in the fresh 
category are averaged, it is evident that there is a 
very close correlation between the cost indices re- 
gardless of size of the city or geographic territory. 
That cost and availability of a food have an impor- 
tant bearing on nutrition is evident from this study, 
but in addition to these factors, the nutritionist is 
interested in the nutritive value of the food itself. 
Although no attempt has been made in the present 
study to evaluate the nutritive qualities of the foods, 
it is pertinent to mention here that investigations 
have been conducted on canned foods. Practically 
every aspect of this question, in fact, has been inves- 


TABLE 2 
Cost per edible portion according to territory 
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tigated by numerous competent research workers in 
many university laboratories, and their data have 
been reported elsewhere. For example, studies on 
the changes in vitamin content of foods during can- 
ning (1) and of the effect of duration and temperature 
of blanching on vitamin retention by certain vege- 
tables (2) have been published. It is obvious that 
extensive research in this field should lead to con- 
tinued improvement in the technology, not merely 
of canning but of all food processing. 

The question of retention of vitamins in fresh 
produce is much more difficult to evaluate because 
such factors as time and temperature of storage and 
degree of ventilation introduce many variables that 
are difficult to control. It has been demonstrated, 
however, that the ascorbic acid content of fresh 
vegetables decreases rapidly after harvest and that 
some vegetables shipped without icing or refrigera- 
tion lose as much as one-half of their original content 
of ascorbic acid before reaching the ultimate con- 
sumer (3). Furthermore, improper methods of 
home cooking of vegetables may obviously be a 
source of considerable loss of both vitamins and 
minerals (4). 

Published information on the retention of inherent 
nutritive qualities in frozen-processed fruits and 
vegetables from the raw state to the finished product 
is limited and does not permit satisfactory compara- 
tive evaluation, although one must consider that 
losses due to blanching would affect frozen, as well as 
canned food. It is recognized that the blanching 
process contributes largely to the losses that are ob- 
served in processed foods. 

It might be mentioned in passing that in the end 
it is most economical for the food processor to grow 
only the best quality produce and to pack it as 
quickly as possible when peak of maturity has been 
reached, with techniques that best preserve the origi- 
nal nutritive qualities. These principles obviously 
have wide application regardless of the particular 
mode of food processing. 


SUMMARY 


A nation-wide survey of the cost and availability 
of canned, glassed, frozen, and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables has been conducted. The investigation cov- 
ered a period of one year. The foods considered were 
asparagus, Lima beans, peas, corn, string beans, 
beets, spinach, tomatoes, peaches, pears, pineapple, 
and grapefruit juice. In general, canned foods were 
the most economical and showed the highest avail- 
ability percentage, regardless of the size of the city 
or geographic location. 

The comparative nutritive value of the above men- 
tioned categories of processed foods is discussed. In 
view of the many variables in cost and nutritive 
values that are involved, it is impossible to make an 
unconditional statement about comparative values of 
foods available in glass, in cans, frozen, and fresh. 
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The differentials in cost shown with most items dur- 
ing most of the year, evidenced by the data in this 
paper, however, are so markedly in favor of food in 
cans that, with respect to these processed foods, it 
seems likely that canned foods in general provide not 
only the most food per dollar of cost but also offer 
the best nutritional values from an economic stand- 
point. 
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HE development of tests and testing tech- 

niques to aid in the efficient placement of 
personnel has been a field that has been forwarded 
mainly by the psychological profession. This does 
not mean, however, that this province has been 
their exclusive property; in fact, several valuable de- 
vices have been contributed by personnel men with- 
out any formal education in psychology. It should 
be indicated at the outset of this paper, however, 
that the author is neither a personnel man nor a 
psychologist by profession. His interest in the sub- 
ject of personnel selection by scientific methods was 
instigated by the current trend in the use of these 
measures in the chemical industry, the industry with 
which his publication is intimately concerned. For 
these reasons the material presented in this paper 
should not be interpreted as those of an expert, but 
more correctly as those of an interested observer. 

It is understandable that psychologists as a group 
are somewhat discomforted when outsiders invade 
their precincts. Only recently, while having lunch- 
eon with a psychologist friend who had reviewed 
some of the author’s articles on personnel selection, 
the question was put to the latter, ‘“Tell me, have we 
industrial psychologists done such a poor selling job 
that it is necessary for men from other fields to come 
in and argue our case for us?” 

The answer to such a question is neither a simple 
“Yes” or “No.” The American public in general, 
and industrial executives in particular, have been too 
wont to seize upon scientific techniques of personnel 
selection as complete cure-alls or to shun them en- 
tirely as crystal gazing. The sincere industrial 
psychologist steeped in devout interest to his profes- 
sion often overlooks this fact and thereby suffers 
from misunderstanding. 

It should not be considered presumptious for mem- 
bers of other scientific fields to wish to examine the 
potentialities of techniques of personnel selection 


1 Presented at the 30th Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Philadelphia, on October 15, 1947. 
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which may conceivably be of great help to their pro- 
fessions and to industry as a whole. Have we not 
delayed long enough in analyzing the qualities of the 
most important ingredient in any profession or occu- 
pation, the human being? 

The psychologist, R. A. Fear, head of the Indus- 
trial Division of the Psychological Corporation, a 
large consulting organization that has devoted much 
time to the problems of personnel selection, phrased 
this thought very nicely, when he told a recent meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers: 
“In general, industry has made excellent progress in 
applying the principle of measurement to most fac- 
tors of production. ... Yet in many instances the 
human factor in production has been sadly ne- 
glected.”” How closely this thought meets agree- 
ment with that of Roger Williams, the brilliant 
organic chemist, who says in his recent fascinating 
book The Human Frontier: ““We have talked and 
written about men and have utilized an enormous 
tonnage of humid air and printer’s ink, but in the 
light of its importance, our scientific investigation of 
human beings has been puerile in comparison with 
the thoroughness with which we have studied steel, 
concrete, and uranium 235.” 

HISTORY OF PERSONNEL TESTING 

Tests for use in personnel selection are not new. 
Until World War I, however, they were pretty well 
confined to psychology departments in colleges in 
which many of them had been born. This was in- 
deed an unfortunate situation because the efficiency 
of such tests can only be revealed by their adminis- 
tration to large numbers of persons and a subsequent 
careful analysis of the results. By these means a 
test’s limitations as a measuring tool are determined. 

The Alpha and Beta intelligence tests used by the 
Army in World War I were the needed opportunity 
for large scale testing to prove itself. It was from 
this time on that the greatest progress in this field 
has been made. 

The “roaring twenties” brought with them great 
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parental interest in the testing of children, but gen- 
eral personnel testing fell into disrepute because of 
some of the same postwar reasons that might affect 
it now: overoptimism, unsound use, and the souring 
of industrialists against the whole idea because of 
disillusioning experiences with quick, ‘‘super posi- 
tive” systems that self-appointed experts had foisted 
on them. 

Interestingly enough, the depression of the early 
thirties saw personnel testing boom. Americans 
took their unemployment to heart and wanted to find 
out what was wrong with them, or if they perhaps 
had some dormant talent that could be brought forth 
to aid them. Government agencies, too, became 
interested in the subject and in 1934 began to support 
an occupational research program. Under the aus- 
pices of such agencies as the Social Security Board, 
the United States Employment Service, and the De- 
partment of Labor, an intensive analysis of jobs and 
men was begun. The experience, data, and im- 
provement in tests that resulted from this era paid 
large dividends in World War II when almost over- 
night it became necessary to examine and place over 
15 million men and women for the armed services. 
Although each of us may have personal knowledge of 
some instance in which an inefficient blunder was 
made in the assignment of an individual, any objec- 
tive survey of the whole program must conclude that 
in general the job was well done. 

The home front during the war presented a similar 
problem. It was necessary to find material for lathe 
operators in housewives and potentialities in bank 
clerks for fabricating radios. The success of this 
sorting operation is borne out by America’s wartime 
production figures. 

Obviously, one conclusion is apparent. The sci- 
entific foundation of personnel testing has been cau- 
tiously and meticulously established. Many im- 
provements are necessary, however, if we are to 
exploit it to its fullest potential. That psychologists 
themselves are aware of this is evidenced by the all- 
time high number of papers on the subject being pre- 
sented at the meetings of their professional societies 
and in their journals. Publications of other fields 
are finding it difficult to meet their readers’ demands 
for more and more information on how personnel 
testing can be of assistance in their occupation or 
profession. 

The technique of personnel testing looms increas- 
ingly large as the one scientific measure of human 
relations. Its assistance in labor relations, employee 
morale, and the cutting down of personnel turnover 
has only been tapped. How is it possible to select 
a person intelligently for a given job if only negligible 
facts are known about his abilities, interests, and 
personal qualifications? How is it possible to train 
or develop a candidate if definite facts are not estab- 
lished about his abilities—facts that will assure rea- 
sonable success in training? 
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CHOICE OF TESTS 


The publication and distribution of tests and test- 
ing devices may be made by the individual inventor, 
universities, publishing houses, and a few consult- 
ants. Some of the latter may be partial to their own 
‘“pet”’ developments, but in the main there is a gen- 
eral willingness among consultants to admit when the 
“other fellow” has something better. 

The choice of a test or tests for a given situation is 
obviously important. Of course, the results of even 
a good test are without meaning unless the quality 
it measures is found pertinent to the job under con- 
sideration. Even then, that quality may not be a 
sufficient criterion by itself on which to base a deci- 
sion of placement. 

Other factors that influence the choice of a test are 
ease and speed of administration. When large-scale 
testing is undertaken, a short, relatively superficial 
test may be sufficient for the purpose of preliminary 
classification. Where more exact measurements 
are needed, the first test or battery of tests may be 
followed by a deeper-probing, second examination. 

Before passing on to a detailed discussion of the 
approaches used by some of the consultants to the 
problem of personnel selection, some mention should 
be made of the interview—an important constituent 
of almost every well planned personnel program. 
Results of objective tests render their greatest service 
when interpreted in the light of a subsequent per- 
sonal interview between the job applicant and 
the employer’s personnel man or psychologist. 
Similar test scores may be attained by individuals 
who really differ widely. It is the job of the trained 
interviewer to integrate these tests scores with his 
own observations of the subject’s attitudes, emo- 
tional make-up, and general disposition into an in- 
clusive picture. 

The need for such a practice is especia!ly apparent 
in the selection of personnel for the higher level of 
positions. An adequate index of ability for a job of 
manual skill might be obtained from a simple test of 
manual dexterity, but the selection of technical 
personnel is a problem of greater complexity. 


THE CONSULTANTS 


This paper should be construed as neither an en- 
dorsement nor apology for consulting psychologists 
or personnel men. It must be pointed out, however, 
that procedures of personnel testing are being in- 
stalled, applied, and improved mainly through the 
efforts of these agencies. There are, nevertheless, 
several instances in which managements have become 
so convinced of the value of testing programs that 
they have formed their own psychology departments 
which function either as a unit of the personnel de- 
partment or independently, reporting directly to the 
organization’s top management. In this latter situ- 
ation they invariably play an important advisory 
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role in decisions regarding advancement, hiring, and 
relocation ef personnel. For those organizations 
which do not have their own departments, the con- 
sultant is the usual source of such service. 

There are several large, reputable consulting firms 
situated throughout the country. Their function 
consists essentially of making job analyses in the 
client’s organization and recommending a test or 
battery of tests for each of the situations under study. 
For most cases these consultants confine themselves 
to well established, widely used tests that are as 
standard in the psychological profession as the 
stethescope is in the medical profession. Quite fre- 
quently, however, a job’s specification may not lend 
itself to analysis by these usual devices, and it is 
necessary to employ some less-known test or perhaps 
construct a custom-made measurement tool that is 
peculiar to that job. This has frequently been the 
manner in which new and valuable tests have been 
born. : . 

The following synoptic accounts of the approaches 
used by various groups working in the field of person- 
nel testing are presented for consideration by the 
reader. It should be emphasized that these are but 
a few of the organizations doing such work. They 
have been chosen for discussion in order to present 
as many varied approaches as space limitations will 
permit. 

Testing of Technical Personnel 

One large organization of well-known psychologists 
has diversified programs in many different con- 
sulting fields. Although this organization is, in ad- 
dition, one of the largest publishers of tests and 
testing equipment, it strongly advocates that such 
devices be used only as aids to what it considers the 
main implements of personnel examination—the 
interview. The unethical and unscientific use of 
tests by charlatans has been of considerable concern 
to psychologists, and this group has taken strong 
steps to prevent such practices. A rigid set of stand- 
ards has been set up with which prospective users 
must comply. The sale of the tests is graded ac- 
cording to the professional status of the purchaser 
and the purposes for which they are to be used. 

The Industrial Division of this organization has 
done considerable work on the testing of technical 
personnel in several lines of endeavor. Of course, 
the qualifications will differ with the particular job 
in question, but this organization has found it pos- 
sible to draw some broad general conclusions. 

Since technical positions are among the most de- 
manding to be found, the measurement of intelligence 
level is of great assistance in examining the candi- 
dates for such positions. The correlation between 
success in a technical capacity and intelligence level 
is so great that it is often possible to predict such suc- 
cess on intelligence scores alone, other important 
factors being favorable. 
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Mathematics is recognized as the language of sci- 
ence. Thus it is not surprising to find that most 
technical people are actually more proficient numeri- 
cally than verbally—a pattern not usually prevalent 
in other fields. 

The Allport Study of Values Test has found exten- 
sive use with this consulting organization, as with 
some other psychologists as a means of furnishing a 
clue to the trend of interest of the individual, i.e. 
theoretical vs. practical. Due to their insatiable 
curiosity, research technicians as a rule, tend to 
think along lines of theory, or at least to a greater 
degree than their production counterparts who must 
temper this theoretical drive with a utilitarian point 
of view due to the nature of their daily problems. 

Another important unit which this organization 
operates is its Nurse Testing Division which was 
created to test the candidates for admission to 
several large hospital nursing schools. The need for 
such a service was revealed in a survey of 105 New 
York nursing schools made in 1934 by the New 
York State Education Department. It was found 
that 37 per cent of the candidates who were admitted 
to these schools during the survey were eliminated 
before graduation. Of this percentage, over 84 per 
cent were eliminated by the end of their first year. 
This showed an obvious need for a more predictive 
screening before entrance, since such. eliminations 
represented a costly extravagance of time and money 
to both the students and the schools. Needless to 
say, the installation of a well designed personnel 
testing program for applicants to these schools suc- 
ceeded in reducing drastically the number of failing 
students. 


Testing of Sales Personnel 


Another consulting organization has done consid- 
erable work in the field of testing sales personnel. 
The actual experience that this organization has 
gained in this work has led it to believe that it is 
possible to make two general types of sales functions: 
sales engineering and industrial or specialty selling. 
The latter approximates more faithfully the popular 
conception of a salesman, for his calls are made on 
purchasing agents and his goal is to get an order. 
The solution of a customer’s technical problem, how- 
ever, seems to give the sales engineer his greatest 
contentment. 

To assist clients in determining how closely an ap- 
plicant fits into either of these two patterns, this 
organization uses several well known standard tests, 
some of which are outlined briefly: 

Bernreuter Personality Inventory. The main pur- 
pose of this test is to determine whether the individ- 
ual possesses the type of personality needed to tol- 
erate the rebuffs and rebukes inherent in sales work. 
It is also valuable in detecting certain neurotic 
trends. 

Otis Mental Ability Test. This test is a time- 
limited, short, general intelligence test. 
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Social Intelligence Test. This instrument. tests 
judgment in social situations. A situation is pre- 
sented with several possible solutions of which the 
applicant chooses one as the most sound. It also 
strives to detect the ability to observe human be- 
havior. 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank. A device to re- 
veal the likes and dislikes of the individual with 
regard to 400 items ranging from occupations to 
amusements. Like-dislike. patterns which are char- 
acteristic of each of thirty-four occupations have been 
determined. Comparison of the completed blank of 
the individual with each of these thirty-four typical 
patterns shows what field he most nearly approxi- 
mates and hence the one in which he will feel most 
“at home.” 

Sales Sense Test. A test in which several sales 
situations and problems encountered in sales work 
are presented with various solutions. 

Washburne Social Adjustment Test. This test has 
been developed to uncover emotional instability or 
other similar psychological difficulties that might 
handicap the individual in a “social contact”’ career, 
such as sales. Though it is an interesting device, 
some psychologists do not like to rely on it very 
heavily. 


Testing for Guidance Purposes 


Although not a consulting psychologist in the clas- 
sic sense of the term, a third organization has gained 
considerable attention because of its novel approach 
in the field of vocational guidance. Essentially this 
approach consists of assaying the inborn knacks or 
gifts which the subject may possess and then com- 
paring these results or patterns with those found 
during similar assays of successful operatives in 
varied fields. 

This group has given these inborn gifts the name 
of “aptitudes,” and it is the contention of this organi- 
zition that aptitudes are either absent or present at 
birth and mature at a predictable rate which is inde- 
pendent of environment, training, and experience. 

It had been the original intent of the group to 
devise a single specific test for each vocation, but it 
soon became apparent that this method would 
be only of limited value. Instead its method now is 
to analyze for the presence of thirteen measurable 
aptitudes which its own tests are capable of isolating. 
It is the ‘“‘box score” of the results on these tests that 
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is used as the aptitude ‘“‘pattern” for the individual 
that is then compared with the typical aptitude pat- 
terns of several professional fields. When close simi- 
larity is found, it is the assumption of this approach 
that the individual would do well to choose that 
particular occupation as a livelihood. 

This group also believes that there is a surprisingly 
high distribution of aptitudes in the general popula- 
tion—99 per cent of the people tested scoring above 
average in three or more, and only one person in 
8000 failing to score above average in at least one 
of them. 


Testing in the Chemical Field 


One consulting organization has done much 
testing in the chemical industry, and it has 
gained considerable attention for the successful de- 
velopment and use of a Test of Technical Intelligence 
which for ten years has been a mainstay in its testing 
battery. It has been shown to be a valuable measur- 
ing device for determining a combination of abilities 
required for complex thinking, analysis, synthesis, 
and judgment in technical and laboratory experience 
involving physical, chemical, and engineering sci- 
ences. Its ratings are only negligibly influenced by 
special information or the extent of scientific training 
of the individual. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An attempt has been made to show that there now 
exists a well defined foundation for the scientific 
testing of personnel. Unfortunately space limita- 
tions have prevented an extensive delineation of 
any one of the approaches mentioned. It should be 
pointed out to the reader that there are several 
other agencies in the field in addition to those de- 
scribed here which are doing commendable work in 
advancing the techniques of personnel selection. 

Obviously, psychology is not an exact science 
in the sense that chemistry and physics are—there 
are just too many variables. However, if tests 
developed to aid in the selection of personnel can 
in any way eliminate the wasted effort and time due 
to the misplacing of careers, then its application 
should be investigated by conscientious industrial 
executives and vocational guidance directors. When 
properly administered by competent hands with a 
well established goal in mind, personnel tests can be 
a powerful vehicle in our pursuit of happiness. 


Vitamin E and Progressive Muscular Atrophy 


Vitamin E has not been shown to be of value in the treatment of progressive muscular 
atrophy. At one time, vitamin E was thought to retard the progress of amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis, but this form of treatment has largely been abandoned. For the muscular dystro- 
phies, vitamin E is still used, but its value appears to be slight or nil—From Queries of Minor 
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Retention of Thiamine, Riboflavin, and 
Niacin in Cooked, Enriched Farina 


HAZEL E. MUNSELL, LOUISE P. GUILD, CYNTHIA 
B. TROESCHER, GERTRUDE NIGHTINGALE, and 
ROBERT S. HARRIS 


Nutritional Biochemistry Laboratories, Department of Food Tech- 


N A recent report, White, Murray, and 


nology, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 


tained 105.6 mg. thiamine, 132.0 mg. niacin, and 


Maveety (1) reviewed the literature on the loss of 43.8 mg. riboflavin per liter. Solution B contained 


thiamine during the cooking of breakfast cereals ahd 
commented on the marked differences in the results 
obtained by the several investigators. The authors 
then summarized results obtained by them in deter- 
minations of the loss of thiamine in seven widely-used 
breakfast cereals during preparation. The samples 
used were purchased on the open market, and the 
contents of each container were thoroughly mixed 
before portions for the raw and cooked samples were 
taken. All samples showed losses ranging from 2.6 
to 33.9 per cent. Losses for three samples of en- 
riched farina were 8.7, 14.3, and 33.9 per cent. 

The present study was undertaken primarily to 
ascertain whether it is possible to obtain consistent 
results in determinations of retentions of thiamine, 
riboflavin, and niacin in cooked, enriched farina. 
Since it was felt that some of the discrepancies be- 
tween previously reported values for thiamine reten- 
tion might have been due to poor distribution of the 
thiamine in the raw samples, a sampling procedure 
designed to overcome this difficulty was devised. 
Instead of using commercially packaged, enriched 
farina, all samples were prepared individually in the 
laboratory by adding measured amounts of the en- 
richment ingredients to a weighed quantity of plain 
farina. The total sample was then digested and pre- 
pared for vitamin analysis. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


An amount of heat-treated plain farina sufficient 
for all of the tests was obtained in one lot. The en- 
richment ingredients included wheat germ, thiamine, 
niacin, riboflavin, and a “triple phosphate’? com- 
pound of calcium and iron. The wheat germ was a 
stabilized product with the consistency of a fine meal, 
and one lot served for all tests. The vitamin supple- 
ments were added as a solution. Solution A con- 


1 Received for publication May 1, 1947. 


105.6 mg. thiamine and 132.0 mg. niacin. The 
“triple phosphate’? was a commercial product cur- 
rently used in the manufacture of farina. It had 
been prepared so as to be of uniform composition. 

Three different enriched farina preparations were 
studied. The ingredients and amounts of each are 
given in Table 1. Preparation 3 was representative 
of a commercial, enriched farina cereal. Preparation 
2 was'similar to preparation 3, except that it con- 
tained riboflavin and conformed with the standard 
of identity of enriched farina adopted by the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration in 1943 (2). Prepa- 
ration / was prepared to determine the effect, if any, 
of the mineral salt mixture on vitamin retention 
during the cooking of farina. 

When a cooking test was to be carried out, each 
preparation was made in duplicate, one to serve as 
the uncooked sample and the other as the cooked. 
The farina was weighed and the vitamin solution 
added and mixed in thoroughly, care being taken to 
break up any lumps formed. The wheat germ was 
then added and mixed by stirring. The “triple 
phosphate”’ ingredient was blended in last. 

The enriched farina thus prepared for the uncooked 
sample was treated as follows: 4.7 gm. of table salt 
and 960 ml. of 0.1 N sulphuric acid, made up in tap 
water, were brought to boil in a 2-liter Erlenmeyer 
flask. The farina sample was added slowly so as not 
to lose any as dust. The beaker from which the 
farina was poured was rinsed four times with 10 ml. 
of hot 0.1 N sulphuric acid (in tap water) and the 
rinsings added to the contents of the flask. 

The enriched farina for the cooked sample received 
the following treatment: 4.7 gm. of table salt and 760 
ml. of tap water were brought to a boil in a stainless 


2 A mixture made of 6.9 per cent ferric orthophosphate, 
1.0 per cent calcium sulphate, 56.4 per cent tricalcium 
phosphate, and 37.4 per cent sodium phosphate. 
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steel saucepan on an electric stove. The enriched 
farina was then added slowly, care being taken as 
before to avoid losses as dust. The beaker from 
which the farina was poured was rinsed four times 
with 10-ml. portions of boiling tap water and the 
rinsings added to the contents of the saucepan. The 
farina was distributed evenly with a spoon and 
cooked 5 min. from the time of the addition of the 
dry farina to the boiling water. Stirring was con- 
tinued until the farina had thickened. Immediately 
at the end of the 5-min. period, the cooked farina was 
transferred to a 2-liter Erlenmeyer flask. The sauce- 
pan was rinsed with 0.5 N sulphurie acid (in tap 
water) until a total of 200 ml. of the acid solution 
had been used, the rinsings being added to the con- 
tents of the flask. 

When the uncooked and cooked samples of the 
three preparations had been prepared, the six flasks 
were placed in an autoclave and steamed at atmos- 
pheric pressure for 30 min. The flasks were then re- 


TABLE 1 


Ingredients and amounts used in three different enriched 
farina preparations 


PREPARA- 
TIONS 


VITAMIN 
SOLUTION B 


TRIPLE 
PHOSPHATE 


Vv MIN 
WHEAT GERM seer 


= SOLUTION A 


mi. 


5.0 
5.0 


ml, gm, 
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moved, shaken, and returned to the autoclave in 
reversed positions and steamed another 30 min. At 
the end of this time they were removed from the auto- 
clave and held at room temperature or placed under 
running tap water until the entire contents had 
reached approximately 25°C. Three gm. of taka- 
diastase in 100 ml. of 2.5 M sodium acetate were then 
added to each and the flasks held in an incubator at 
37°C. overnight. The contents were brought to a 
volume of 2 liters with distilled water and then fil- 
tered. Aliquots of the filtrate were taken for the 
vitamin assays. Thiamine was determined as thio- 
chrome; riboflavin was measured fluorometrically ; 
and niacin was assayed microbiologically. 

Three sets of six samples, two each of the three en- 
riched farina preparations, were prepared. Since 
the usual method of preparing extracts for determi- 
nation of niacin is by autoclaving rather than by 
steaming, an additional pair of samples of Prepara- 
tion 2 were included in the second set of samples. 
Extracts from these were prepared by autoclaving 
for 30 min. and used for niacin determinations only. 
A fourth set of samples of Preparations / and 2 were 
prepared for the purpose of determining px values. 
In this case the uncooked, as well as the cooked, 
sample was prepared without the use of acid solution. 
After pH readings had been made, 200 ml. of 0.5 N 
sulphuric acid were added to each sample, and ex- 
tracts were prepared by steaming. These were used 
to obtain additional niacin values. 


TABLE 2 


Retention of thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin in cooked, enriched farina 


THIAMINE 
IDENTIFICATION OF 
SAMPLES PREPARED | 
AT THE SAME TIME 


FARINA PREP- ee 
ARATION* | Retention in | 

| the cooked 
sample | 


Cooked 


Raw sample sample 


mg. , | % 

.596 101.0 
.600 98.0 
586 | .572 97.6 


Average 


2 


Average a 97. 





3 ; P 97. 
94.6 


97. 





AVOYARO.s6.065 62: 96. 


* For ingredients in each preparation, see Table 1. 


Raw sample 


RIBOFLAVIN NIACIN 


Retention in | 
the cooked | Raw sample 
sample 


Retention in 
the cooked 
sample 


Cooked 
sample 


Cooked 
sample 


mg. % mg. mg. % 
.219 91.é 41 .40 | 99.5 
.217 94.8 ao | .32 95.6 
228 6.7 | 21 | 148o4 <8 
ae 32 | 100. 


95.2 


101. 
97. 
102.3 
99.: 
99. 








100. 


.039 ; ‘ oe 94.5 


034 109. 1.36 d 97. 
.041 83. A ‘ 92. 


94.7 94. 


** Samples were treated for niacin assay by autoclaving. 
I y Dy g 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The results from the vitamin analyses on the 
twenty-four samples are summarized in Table 2. 
The pH values read on the fourth set of samples are 
shown in Table 3. 

The respective losses of thiamine for the three 
preparations of enriched farina studied were 1.1, 3.0, 
and 3.4 per cent; of riboflavin, 5.1, 1.6 and 5.3 per 
cent; and of niacin 4.8, 0.0, and 5.4 per cent. The 
data indicate that the phosphate mixture had little 
or no effect on the retention of the three vitamins. 
The change in pH values resulting from the addition 
of the phosphate mixture was too small to be con- 
sidered as accounting for differences in vitamin re- 
tention between samples with and without this 
supplement. 

Steaming and autoclaving were equally satisfac- 
tory for the preparation of the extracts for niacin 
determination. 


a 


SUMMARY 


Three preparations of enriched farina were studied 
to measure the retention of thiamine, riboflavin, and 
niacin during the usual procedure used for cooking 
breakfast cereals. 

Each preparation contained wheat germ as an 
enriching ingredient. One preparation was supple- 
mented with thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin; a sec- 
ond with thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and a mineral 
phosphate mixture; and a third with thiamine, nia- 
cin, and the mineral mixture. All samples were in- 
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TABLE 3 
pu values for uncooked and cooked samples of enriched farina 
with and without triple phosphate 


pu VALUE 
SAMPLE 
Uncooked farina! Cooked farina 
Without triple phosphate 5.89 5.95 


With triple phosphate 6.65 6.67 


dividually prepared so as to insure uniformity in the 
initial content of each of the vitamins determined. 

The average vitamin retentions in these three 
preparations during cooking were, respectively, as 
follows: thiamine, 98.9, 97.0, and 96.6 per cent; 
riboflavin, 94.9, 98.4, and 94.7 per cent; and niacin 
95.2, 100.0, and 94.6 per cent. 

These results give weight to the probability that 
inconsistencies in previously reported values for 
thiamine retention in cooked breakfast cereals are 
due to lack of uniformity in the vitamin content of 
the farina samples used. 

Apparently less than 5 per cent of the thiamine, 
riboflavin, and niacin content is destroyed during 
cooking of enriched farina by home procedures. 
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The 3ist Annual Meeting of the American Dietetic Association will be held in Boston, 
October 18 through 22. Headquarters hotel will be the Statler Hotel, and meetings will 
take place at Mechanics Hall. Requests for accommodations, stating preference as to hotel, 
should be sent directly to the Housing Bureau, Boston Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal 
Street, Boston 10, which will obtain reservations and send confirmations to those requesting 


rooms. The following hotels have been suggested by the Boston Convention Bureau: 





NAME 
Hotel Bellevue 

Hotel Bradford 

Hotel Braemore 
Copley Plaza Hotel 
Copley Square Hotel 
Hotel Gardner 

Hotel Kenmore 

Hotel Lenox 

Hotel Lincolnshire 
Hotel Manger 

Hotel Myles Standish 
The Parker House 
Hotel Puritan 
Hotel Sheraton 
The Somerset 
Hotel Statler 
Hotel Touraine 
Hotel Vendome 





ADDRESS 
21 Beacon Street 

275 Tremont Street 

464 Commonwealth Avenue 
Copley Square 

47 Huntington Avenue 

199 Massachusetts Avenue 
Kenmore Square 

Exeter Street 

20 Charles Street 

North Station 

30 Bay State Road 

60 School Street 

390 Commonwealth Avenue 
91 Bay State Road 

400 Commonwealth Avenue 
Park Square 

62 Boylston Street 

160 Commonwealth Avenue 
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THE DIETARY SERVICE CAN SPEAK ELOQUENTLY 
GERHARD HARTMAN, PH.D. 


Superintendent, The University of Iowa Hospitals, 
The State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


Here is a paper, given at the 30th Annual Meeting 
of the American Dietetic Association in Philadel- 
phia, on October 15, 1947, which seems to the 
editors to be thought-provoking. It presents an 
eminent hospital administrator’s view of some of 
the achievements—and, perhaps, a few of the 
shoricomings—of hospital dietitians. 








Hospitals are made for people, not people for 
If this significant, yet simple, fact could 


hospitals! 
be reflected in every thought and action of hospital 
personnel, professional and non-professional, there 
would be little need for concern over the relations 


between hospitals and their communities. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not always the case, and a concerted 
effort must constantly be made to establish and 
maintain satisfactory relationships with the public 
at large. 

The most essential portion of an organized public 
relations program is the quality of service which the 
hospital renders and its conditioning to the needs and 
tastes of the public. No other single factor exerts 
such a great influence upon the opinions and im- 
pressions which the public develops toward the hos- 
pital. Consequently, anything which has a bearing 
upon the treatment and care rendered the patient has 
a direct effect upon the relations which exist between 
the hospital and the community. As in any other 
field of endeavor, a satisfied ‘‘customer’”’ is the best 
advertisement of good hospital care. 

In this respect, the dietary department has an 
unusual opportunity to promote good relations be- 
tween the hospital and the public which it serves. 
Besides the caliber of professional care which he 
receives, nothing is of greater importance to the 
patient than the quality of the food which he is given 
and the manner in which it is served. Serving hot 
food hot and cold food cold is an achievement which 
will go a long way in creating a happy and satisfied 





patient. To quote an old adage, “The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.”” Nowhere is this a greater 
truth than in the relationship between the dietitian 
and the patient. 

There are numerous ways in which dietary per- 
sonnel, consciously or unintentionally, may affect the 
public relations of a hospital. These include the 
quality of the food and its service; method and ap- 
proach to the problem of instructing patients in the 
diets to be followed upon discharge; contact with the 
community ; cooperation with visiting doctors; and a 
general attitude of sincere desire to improve service 
to the patient. 

One New England hospital that has observed a 
continual program of seeking out patients’ reactions 
to hospital service following discharge has found 
that the greatest number of comments, suggestions, 
and complaints concern food service. This does not 
mean that the food service is the area in whichthe 
hospital erred most frequently, but rather that it is 
the service area in which the patient considers him- 
self—or I might add, herself—most eminently quali- 
fied to judge. I have seen a dietitian shudder at 
some of the things that have been said by patients 
about food. One wonders, then, why hospitals do 
not provide greater resources, financial as well as 
personnel and equipment, to make the dietary de- 
partment a more effective public relations spokesman 
for the hospital. 

Dietitians should attempt to avoid a defensive 
attitude toward criticism by recognizing that criti- 
cism expressed is more wholesome than criticism 
withheld and subsequently circulated and repeated 
in public places. Mere defensiveness without facts 
can do far more harm than good. There is no need 
for reticence about asking for suggestions or informa- 
tion from patients. After all, industry spends mil- 
lions to find out what consumers think. It is often 
better to provoke discussion and face facts candidly 
than to observe the ostrich technique of hiding one’s 
head in the sand pit. 

It will be well to recognize, also, that there will 
always be patients whose personal distress and dis- 
comfort make them hypercritical, not only of dieti- 
tians as a profession, but of nurses, doctors, and 
others who render care. Don’t make the mistake, 
however, of camouflaging justified reproach by 
characterizing all patients as psychoneurotic cases. 

In addition to the preparation of good and palata- 
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ble food, another important service rendered by the 
dietary personnel is that of educating patients to 
take proper care of themselves upon their departure 
from the hospital. This education may also be 
either indirect or by example. 

I have in mind the instruction of the diabetic in 
the proper method of insulin injections, their fre- 
quency and correct amounts, and, in general, creating 
within the patient an attitude conducive to good 
health so that patient will again become an integral 
part of the community and public to which the 
hospital is dedicated. A minor factor, you say? 
Not to the patient! 

The same good service is reflected in the instruc- 
tion of the patients with other diseases in necessary 
“self-care” after leaving the hospital—the cardiac, 
nephritic, and obese patients. 

Through the out-patient department the dietitian 
has an excellent opportunity to exercise’ preventive 
treatment in regard to patients, with the above 
mentioned and similar diseases, who do not require 
hospitalization. It is to the economic advantage of 
the hospital to keep the ambulatory patient ambu- 
lant. The dietitian’s efforts to work out nutritional 
schedules and assist out-patients with their dietary 
problems will often prevent minor cases from be- 
coming acute. The effectiveness of such instruction 
and the manner in which it is undertaken directly 
affect patient and public opinion. 

Trite as it may seem, the dietitian should attempt 
to avoid looking rushed or overworked. Maintain- 
ing a fresh and enthusiastic appearance will prove 
stimulating to those around her. Remember that a 
clean and well starched uniform makes the dietitian 
the representative of clean and wholesomely pre- 
pared food. 

Consideration may well be given to the desirability 
of installing snack bars and coffee shops to accommo- 
date visitors, staff, and personnel who may be dis- 
inclined to leave the hospital in search of the corner 
drug store. Arrangements, also, for serving meals 
to guests who may find it necessary to remain at the 
hospital during meal hours provides a convenience 
to them which will contribute favorably to their im- 
pressions of the hospital. 

Noise and odors from the kitchens have a direct 
bearing upon these impressions. Therefore, it be- 
hooves hospital dietary departments to exert every 
effort in preventing irritating kitchen noises and 
odors of cooking food from being carried throughout 
the hospital to the annoyance of the patient and 
other personnel. 

Although scientifically trained, the dietitian must 
keep in mind the necessity of maintaining a “human” 
approach to her work with patients. In her food 
preparation, she should try to conform as much as 
possible to the tastes and preferences of the people 
in that particular locality. 

Further, and also of great importance, are the 
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daily contacts with the community. Such contacts 
—whether they are formal discussions and talks at 
club meetings where the individual acts in her 
official capacity, or informal ‘‘over-the-fence”’ chat- 
ter—should always be free of false or misleading 
statements. To make this possible, accurate infor- 
mation regarding activities of the dietary department 
and the hospital as a whole should be disseminated 
among all of the hospital personnel. 

In her contacts with vendors, the dietitian should 
be aware of her public relations responsibilities. 
The manner in which she handles purchases, registers 
complaints, and makes adjustments on orders 
reflects upon the entire hospital. The policy of 
making local purchases whenever possible rather 
than going outside the community for desired items 
creates good-will for the institution concerned. 
Care must be exercised, however, to see that this 
policy is not carried too far and the hospital is not 
adversely affected in so doing. 

The dietitian’s approach to human relations prob- 
lems which arise within her department and the 
method in which she adjusts them materially affect the 
relationship between the community and the hospital. 

Continual and repeated mistakes should be re- 
duced to a minimum. By establishing within the 
dietary department proper supervisory personnel 
relations, a spirit of cooperation and understanding 
will result. The exercise of that fundamental 
management concept—establishment of definite 
lines of supervision and fixed responsibilities coupled 
with corresponding authority—will reduce confusion 
and promote harmony. Properly developed em- 
ployee relations are essential to good public relations. 

Employee training can be made a vital and effec- 
tive contribution by the dietitian to the reduction of 
errors and toward improved relations with the com- 
munity. By anticipating the needs of the personnel 
within her department and training workers to meet 
new situations, she can assist them to grow in their 
jobs and gain personal satisfaction and contentment. 
‘“‘Dead-end”’ jobs are disastrous to employee morale 
which in turn adversely affects the employees’ opin- 
ion of their jobs and their service to the hospital. 
Helping the employee to get ahead in his job and 
eliminating anv feeling of frustration will develop 
pride in his work and the hospital. 

Personal calls made on patients will often reveal 
the causes of difficulties and mistakes. The patient 
is impressed by being treated as an individual rather 
than as a case or one of many cogs in a machine, and 
he will usually cooperate in offering suggestions. 

Keep an open-minded outlook on all problems and 
be ready to make necessary changes to improve per- 
sonnel and patient relations. Through proper chan- 
nels inform the nursing staff, including the faculty 
and student nurses, directly, as well as in confer- 
ences, about unmet needs and the basis for making 
better adjustments in patients’ service. 
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Just as industry is now moving from a sellers’ to a 
buyers’ market, the hospital must progressively sell 
itself as an institution prepared to render satisfac- 
tory service. To the average patient, the hospital 
still presents some frightening situations. Although 
he may realize that hospital care is an urgent need 
which cannot be deferred unduly, he approaches his 
hospital treatment with apprehension and uncer- 
tainty. Dr. Kate Daum, Head, Department of Nu- 
trition at the State University of Iowa Hospitals, 
informs me that a study has just been finished which 
indicates that it takes approximately three days for 
a newly admitted patient to become “adjusted” to 
hospital food and food service. In most cases the 
dietitian can assist at least partially in re-establishing 
the patients’ confidence through good food service 
and by duplicating as far as possible conditions 
which surround his more normal home life. The 
patient is thus psychologically reassured and de- 
velops confidence throug his knowledge that respect 
for individual rights and personal digaity is main- 
tained in the hospital. 

Courtesy and cooperation shown the visiting and 
attending medical staff in planning special diets for 
patients and in furnishing them with necessary in- 
formation are essential in creating an efficient dietary 
department with its resultant effect upon public 
opinion. In fact, with the increasing complexity of 
diet therapy and the need for numerous readily 
available details, the preparation of diet manuals as 
an aid to the house staff and other physicians can 
greatly facilitate this phase of patient treatment. 

As a professional individual, the dietitian adds to 
the stature and prestige of the hospital in which she 
works. Her position has grown from handling minor 
duties to one in which she is charged with large finan- 
cial, health, and social responsibilities. She has ad- 
vanced to a position as head of a major department 
and spends from one-fourth to one-third of the total 
hospital budget. Her background of specialized 
training makes it possible for her to make definite 
contributions to the care of the patient and to the 
general effectiveness of the hospital. 

Excellent evidence of the degree to which the 
profession of dietetics has developed is furnished by 
the high caliber of publications produced by the 
American Dietetic Association. They reflect the 
sound and professionally mature thinking which 
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characterizes the actions of the Association and its 
members. The layout and presentation of these 
pamphlets are excellent. They represent in them- 
selves an effective public relations medium. They 
‘an best be described by words used by an advertis- 
ing man, ‘“‘a good product and a good looking pack- 
age—it will sell!” 

Remember that you are not judged by your 
efficiency alone, but by whether or not you are 
cheerful, gentle, and helpful. Asking voluntarily 
if there is something you can dé is much more 
important to the patient than being ordered to do 
something. By doing the job in a helpful manner, 
the dietitian and her staff give the impression that 
they are taking pride in doing it well. 

Don’t be disappointed if you are not thanked by 
everyone for your efiorts. Generally, the doctor 
gets the glory for curing the patient. The nurses 
have their sense of importance by being given, each 
one, special responsibilities and by being treated in 
a more equalitarian and fraternal way by the doctors. 
You do share in some of this, but equally you share 
significantly in creating satisfaction among patients 
and more directly you serve in strengthening the 
hospital’s public relations. Conscious efforts should 
be made by the hospital dietitian to establish the 
situation whereby she becomes associated with the 
doctor in the eyes of the patient. Through this 
affiliation a dietitian’s problems would be ameli- 
orated. 

The solution of these problems are merely outlined 
and generalized here. Many difficulties that might 
have been taken into account have not been explored. 
The hospital is an organization which suffers from 
some of the same handicaps of a totalitarian regime. 
The plan and organization is often rigid and to the 
patient frequently unsatisfactory. What is needed 
is better organization and planning for the general 
welfare of the patient as a whole, and with a maxi- 
mum of individual consideration and personal at- 
tention. The personal attention that you render, or 
appear to render, coupled with a scientific, attractive 
food service decides whether the patient is a positive 
or a negative public relations influence. 

Without question and without reservation, it can 
be stated fairly that the dietary department can 
speak eloquently for itself and for its hospital to the 
public that it serves. 


The Public Relations Committee of the American Dietetic Association has listed the fol- 
lowing avenues for the cevelopment of our public relations program: 
1. Those we meet and with whom we work every day. 


2. Business associates. 


3. Those we rarely meet, but whom we should know and by whom we should be known. 


a. Civic leaders. 


— 


. Women’s clubs. 
. Radio and press. 


a0 


>. Educational people and those in allied sciences. 
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THE HOSPITAL DIETITIAN—MODERN STYLE! 
DREWSILLA W. BEAMS 


Chief Dietitian, Baylor University Hospital, 
Dallas, Texas 


In the past five years the philosophy of hospital 
management has undergone radical changes. No 
longer do boards of trustees and administrators 
operate on the principle that the opportunity to 
serve is in itself sufficient compensation for their em- 
ployees. Hospitals are waking to their obligation 
to organize for higher efficiency—to make use of the 
tools of good management. They are recognizing 
the employee’s right to certain compensations, such 
as shorter hours, straight shifts, gross pay, better 
working conditions, and incentive plans. 

Changes are evident in every phase of hospital 
work and in all sections of the country. While this 
evolution has been in progress for several years, the 
war provided the impetus necessary to make these 
changes evident to almost everyone in the hospital 
field. 

The challenge and drama of hospital work have 
always been evident. With this shift to progressive 
business principles, the hospital dietitian has at last 
the perfect opportunity to make her profession and 
her job what she may. This implies possibilities 
undreamed of five years ago. 

In the modern concept one point deserves particu- 
lar emphasis—the relation of the dietitian to the 
hospital as a whole. Administration recognizes that 
the dietitian’s training and personal qualities fit her 
for a place among the policy-makers. Many dieti- 
tians are members of administrative councils. Their 
positions on these councils are equal to those of the 
director of nursing service, the medical director, the 
radiologist, the business manager, and heads of other 
‘key departments. They help with the overall plan- 
ning and with the definition of goals for the institu- 
tion. The dietitian on the council is an executive 
with a responsibility not limited to technical knowl- 
edge of dietetics. This forward step is conclusive 
evidence of the broadening of the field. 

There are many routes to success and satisfaction 


1 Presented at the 30th Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Philadelphia, on October 16, 1947. 


in the hospital dietary field. Diet therapy offers 
unlimited opportunity to help the patient, to teach 
the nurse and intern, and to do research. Ward 
management is a suitable first job for a young dieti- 
tian, as its combination of administrative and diet 
therapy duties are invaluable grounding for any type 
of hospital position. Management of food produc- 
tion is a basic step toward an administrative career 
and offers attractive possibilities as a specialty. 

The hospital dietitian may be primarily a teacher, 
and in this—one of the oldest phases of her job— 
there are new ways to be effective, for medical schools 
need and want the affiliation of the teaching dieti- 
tian. The hospital dietitian may operate an out- 
patient clinic, providing private consultation as an 
adjunct to other instructions. And there is that 
combination of all of these specialists—the ‘‘jack of 
all trades’—the only dietitian in the hospital. 
These are the avenues open for all beginning dieti- 
tians. Any one of them may constitute a remunera- 
tive and richly satisfactory career, and with experi- 
ence in all of them, a hospital dietitian is equipped 
for administrative or consulting positions that are 
well paid. 

The keynote of hospital dietary work is com- 
plexity. Analysis of the functions of the depart- 
ment shows that almost every kind of food produc- 
tion is carried on within the hospital unit: 

(a) Room service, since patrons of a hospital are 
bed patients. 

(b) Special dietary service. 

(c) Dormitory food service for students. 

(d) Pay cafeteria operation for employees, stu- 
dents, and guests. 

(e) Fountain rooms and luncheonettes. 

(f) Catering or entertaining, which exists on quite 
a large scale. 

These functions go on simultaneously in a hospital 
dietary department. This variety is both the diffi- 
cult and the interesting part of the work. Routine 
and limited opportunities to display initiative and 
resourcefulness are, after all, the things that rob 
many a worth-while occupation of its appeal for the 
newcomer. This charge certainly cannot be made 
against hospital dietetics. The problems are numer- 
ous and constantly changing. This complexity 
prevails not only in food production, but in the 
teaching and consultative phases of the work. The 
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teaching load is a great one, taking in as it does 
dietetic interns, medical interns, student nurses, 
patients, and employees. Even the medical staff 
asks for further instruction in dietetics. 

There is no need to elaborate on duties, such as 
menu-making; personnel employment and _ super- 
vision; and food purchasing, production, distribution, 
and service. These functions are basic, no matter 
whether the dietitian goes into commercial, school 
lunch, or hospital work. It is worth noting that 
dietitians in the hospital system control the expendi- 
ture of about $200 million each year—20 to 25 per 
cent of total hospital outlay for all purposes. 

What are the satisfactions inherent in the job? 
Dietitians all appreciate that hospital work answers 
one deep human need—the desire to devote our 
energies to a worth-while work. The work com- 
mands respect and carries with it dignity. Alliance 
with the medical profession assures scientific growth 
and increasing knowledge. Association, with per- 
sons of widely varied background and education 
enlarges our understanding and develops a resource 
in obtaining hospital-wide cooperation for our plans 
and activities. 

Compensation on material lines is evident in the 
charige to 44- and 40-hr. weeks, the increasing oc- 
currence of straight shifts, and the gradual elimina- 
tion of maintenance deductions from gross salary. 
This latter is most important as it gives the dietitian 
freedom to live and eat where she chooses. Over- 
time, long regarded as a professional duty, is now 
being paid for in time off or in cash. Vacation and 
sick leave are on a generous basis in most hospitals, 
and the institution of pension and hospitalization 
insurance plans is increasing rapidly throughout 
the country. Hospital dietary salaries, too, have 
been liberalized over the past several years in keeping 
both with inflationary times and with the dietitian’s 
enhanced status. 

Added features which benefit. the dietitian are 
access to the literature and attendance at the meet- 
ings of the American Dietetic Association and of the 
dietary institutes sponsored by the American Hos- 
pital Association. Another evidence of the respect 
of a hospital for the importance of its dietary depart- 
ment is found in the number of dietitians who each 
year attend these meetings at the expense of their 
employers. In fact, the participation of dietitians 
in the institutes, local hospital councils, and other 
meetings conducted by the professional societies is 
now recognized as a “‘must,’’ because the work of the 
dietitian is so interrelated with that of all other 
hospital departments. 

How can college students be given factual informa- 
tion to help them decide upon their careers? One of 
the most practical ways to assist the student who is 
interested in hospital work is to encourage her to get 
experience between her junior and senior years. 
Baylor University Hospital has offered a summer 
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short course for the past four years. The course is 
set up for two months and justifies itself by its 
mutual benefit. Students are rated on each service 
and are encouraged to find out if they suit the work 
and if it suits them. The project has been rewarding, 
for, with only one exception, all of our students have 
gone ahead to take hospital training. 

The profession of dietetics has come a long way in 
a short time. The dietitian has become a ‘‘must”’ 
in the hospital. Today, the combination of forward- 
looking management and the accelerated building 
program offer the beginning hospital dietitian more 
opportunities than were ever dreamed of by her 
predecessors of five years ago. 


A DIETETIC INTERN LOOKS AT PUBLIC RELATIONS! 


MARGARET TEMPLETON 
Dietetic Intern, New York Hospital, New York City 


When I was in high school I took a vocational 
guidance test to learn what I was best qualified to do. 
In a conference with my adviser following the test, I 
was told that the results showed that I had a definite 
interest in working with food and a desire to serve 
others. After much thought the adviser said, “I 
guess you-Will have to be a missionary.” 

That was the experience a future dietitian had with 
a high school adviser. If we are going to acquaint 
the public with the qualifications of a dietitian and 
hope to attract more members to the profession, we 
dietetic interns feel that the high school certainly 
shows a need for better information about dietitians. 

As we look back to our high school days, most of us 
knew very little, if anything, about the work of a 
dietitian. In fact, the idea was not presented until 
possibly our sophomore year in college when it was 
necessary for us to decide what our major subject 
would be. We feel now that it would have been 
more advantageous if this decision could have been 
made earlier. But how many high school girls 
know what a dietitian is or does? Very few, I’m 
afraid. Could it be that the vocational advisers do 
not have dietetics on their list of occupations? 

Since the high school teachers seem to be more 
concerned with the shortage in their own field and in 
other fields with which they are better acquainted, 
it is up to us to supply them with more information. 
It is up to us to arouse some interest in the teachers 
and in the students! In cities where there are 
hospital dietitians, surely there are a few. who would 
be willing to give up a small part of their busy life to 
talk with the high school teachers and students 
regarding the work of dietitians. 

First, we need to make the schools feel that they 
are welcome to make such a request of the hospital 
dietitians, and, in turn, it would be the individual 


1 Presented at the 30th Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Philadelphia, on October 15, 1947. 
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responsibility of each dietitian to show and share her 
enthusiasm for the profession. I’m sure that many 
of the dietetic interns would be very willing to par- 
ticipate in a program of this type. A very good 
method of arousing interest in high school students, 
which has been used in many cities, is the field trip 
through hospitals. In small towns where there may 
be no hospital dietitian, it would be nice if dietitians 
in nearby cities would encourage the schools to write 
for information. 

The question, “How did you happen to decide 
that you wanted to become a dietitian?” is one asked 
many times of a dietitic intern. I found the answers 
numerous and varied. 

One dietetic intern said, “I’ve always been 
fascinated by hospitals but never felt that I had 
what it takes to be a nurse, so I chose dietetics.”’ 

Another answered, “I was interested in home 
economics, but I didn’t want to go into fashion de- 
signing, food research, or teaching. Therefore, I 
chose dietetics.” . 

A third reply was, “An interest in cooking led me 
to choose the profession.” 

Are those good enough reasons? Why must we 
make the decision through the process of elimination 
of other professions which are the ambition of ‘‘téen- 
agers”? These replies emphasize the need of public 
understanding of dietetics as a career. 

Some of our colleges may have an ample supply of 
excellent booklets and pamphlets, regarding the re- 
quirements and opportunities for dietitians, but 
printed information is not enough. We who were 
fortunate enough to have a dietitian speak on our 
campus feel that her enthusiasm did much to arouse 
in us a greater interest in the profession. We think 
it is important that each dietitian make herself a 
committee of one to further public relations. 

We think that the profession should not be over- 
glamorized, for we all know it is hard work. On the 
other hand, there is a great amount of satisfaction to 
be derived from creative work and service. Serving 
attractive meals that not only make people content 
and happy but that also speed their recovery means 
so much in our profession. 

In addition to the lack of information and interest, 
we believe there are other reasons why more girls are 
not choosing the profession. The requirement of a 
fifth year without earning any money seems to be 
one of the biggest obstacles. Many students are 
forced to earn a good part of their way through 
college. After four years of “trying to make ends 
meet,” they are not in a position to take care of even 
personal expenses for another year without any 
income. Too many are taking positions without the 
fifth year. While we ourselves feel that we would 
not make competent dietitians without it, it is 
necessary that something be done to make the fifth 
year more remunerative and to convey the need for 
it if we are to uphold standards of the profession. 
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We are also interested in improving public rela- 
tions with our patients. I find myself continually 
being addressed as “nurse” or “cook.” I receive 
letters addressed “‘Dear Chef.’ This shows that the 
patient is not aware of our duties as dietitians. 
Some mark of identification, more obvious than a 
pin, would be helpful to the patient and to us— 
possibly a badge of some sort. This would call 
attention to the fact that we are not nurses or cooks 
and would give us an opportunity to inform the 
public about dietitians when the patients ask what 
the badge means. 

These points were the unanimous feeling of many 
dietetic interns with whom I talked on the subject 
of public relations. They are problems which con- 
fronted us before making our decision to become 
dietitians, and we offer these few suggestions because 
we, too, are eager to see the profession of dietetics a 
well recognized and respected one. 


CINCINNATI DIETETIC OPEN HOUSE 


MARJORIE HALL SILER 


Chairman, Vocational Guidance Committee, American 
Dietetic Association 


The shortage of dietitians has now reached a 
critical point. But what must be done? In Cin- 
cinnati one evening a group of dietitians met with 
Eva N. Ylvisaker, Chairman of Professional Educa- 
tion of the Cincinnati Dietetic Association, to discuss 
the situation. Internship directors, members of the 
publicity committee, professional education people, 
and dietetic interns were present. As they struggled 
for good ideas, one of the interns remarked, ‘“‘Why 
not invite a few college seniors for punch and cookies 
and tell them about dietetics as a profession? I 
don’t believe they really know about the opportuni- 
ties.’ That idea quickly snowballed, and before 
the planning was finished, the project had absolutely 
no resemblance to the ‘punch and cookie’’ session 
originally suggested. 

February 6, 7, and 8 were set as the dates for a 
Dietetic Open House for the entire city. Cincinnati 
General, Good Samaritan, and Christ Hospitals 
graciously offered to house the out-of-town 
guests. Seniors who were majoring in nutrition and 
institution management were invited from the three 
local schools—University of Cincinnati, Mt. St. 
Joseph-on-the-Ohio, and Our Lady of Cincinnati— 
and rather timidly a letter was sent to directors of 
home economics in the following colleges and uni- 
versities: Western Reserve University, University of 
Kentucky, Indiana University, Miami University, 
Ohio University, Wittenberg College, Ohio State 
University, University of Akron, and Ohio Wesleyan 
University. The letter asked the director to send a 
representative from her senior class to investigate 
the profession thoroughly and then go back to school 
and tell others about it. Our timidity soon vanished 
for the response was almost 100 per cent and far 
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beyond our fondest hopes. Several directors wrote 
that this was an opportunity they had always 
wanted, and the director at Miami University 
eagerly asked to send six students, five of whom 
would be willing to pay their own expenses. One 
girl even copied the application of her representative 
and sent it in for herself! 

With such a response, it was an inspiration to 
plan the program. Lists of organizations where 
dietitians are employed were sent to each student who 
was to be a guest, and she then indicated her special 
interests. Each guest also notified the chairman 
of her time and place of arrival, time of departure, 
andsoon. Upon their arrival, the girls were met at 
the stations and taken to their hospital headquarters. 

Mary McKelvey, Director of Dietetics, Christ 
Hospital, offered her recreation room as the locale 
for the welcoming supper on Friday evening and the 
plan indicated that all of the local interns would be 
the official hostesses the first evening. Now for the 
menu! Were you ever with a group of dietitians 
who were planning a menu to be served to other 
dietitians? The discussion can go on for hours! 
Finally a plan was almost approved by the com- 
mittee, and not being able to trust others, the mem- 
bers decided to cook the meal themselves. 

The buffet supper finally evolved and needless to 
say the interns and the students enjoyed the food 
more than usual, for they had the fun of watching 
the members of the committee cook, wait on table, 
and wash dishes. Everyone wore identification 
cards of different colors that indicated whether the 
person was guest, intern, or graduate dietitian. 
After supper, Fern Storer of Family Service gave one 
of her famous welcoming speeches and before long 
our visitors were literally rocking with mirth and 
looking very much at home. Mrs. Storer placed 
each member of the committee on exhibit, and while 
she gave a clever description of that person’s activi- 
ties, the girls could take a good long look. After the 
supper the guests went home with the interns, and 
reports have it that the pajama parties went on far 
into the night. 

On Saturday, dietitians all over the city explained 
their particular fields, showed the tools of their trade, 
and conducted tours in their places of business. In 
each schedule, provision was made for an inspection 
of a hospital with an approved internship. Betty 
Brady of radio station WLW gave 8 min. of her radio 
time to interview an out-of-town guest, a local senior, 
and a dietetic intern so that the general public would 
know what was happening. 

Saturday evening the guests and the members of 
the committee met in a dietitian’s home, where 
‘night school’ was conducted for an hour and a half. 
The girls were given a schedule which provided an 
opportunity for a 15-min. talk with six different 
dietitians representing work in hospitals, com- 
munity agencies, business concerns, newspapers and 
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radio, schools, and food clinics. Every quarter of an 
hour a bell rang, and ‘“‘classes’”’ could not talk over- 
time. In this way the girls were able to take notes 
on all kinds of possible careers in dietetics so that 
they could adequately cover the field for their class- 
mates back at school. All of the “teachers” pointed 
out the advantages of the approved internship and 
some hospital experience as a good background for 
dietetic careers. We heard remarks later, such as, 
“T never realized there were so many kinds of posi- 
tions for dietitian ;,’’ and ‘““There must be something 
to dietetics; these people are so enthusiastic.” 
Later, a college guest told us, “I think all college 
students should have this opportunity every year,” 
and finally our own interns requested that such a 
discussion be held for all of the other dietetic interns 
before they left the city. At 10:30 p.m., the guests, 
looking a little tired but very full of knowledge, took 
time to relax at a sundae bar. What initiative col- 
lege girls have in developing new sundaes and de- 
licious concoctions! 

The cost of this venture was about $80, with an 
actual cost to the Cincinnati Dietetic Association of 
$35. For this amount we entertained twenty-nine 
girls. Our thanks are extended to the many hos- 
pitals and institutions that contributed so generously 
to the project, to WLW for its valuable radio time, 
and to the Cincinnati Times-Star, Enquirer, and 
Post for their more-than-adequate news coverage 
and photography. Even though we cannot measure 
the tangible results now, without a doubt this plan 
will be an established yearly custom in this area. 

Another idea is fast developing. Aren’t there 
many deans and college instructors who would wel- 
come such an opportunity for themselves so that 
they could confidently guide their students in the 
dietetic field? What about vocational guidance 
people and home economics teachers, too? A simi- 
lar program directed to these people appears to hold 
promise as a coming project. 

For others who would like to follow this pattern, 
it is really not necessary that the location be where 
there is an approved internship. Anywhere in the 
United States where there is a small group of dieti- 
tians, the idea could be copied and more students 
could be informed about our field. There would be 
many ways to simplify the whole procedure. The 
Library of the American Dietetic Association has a 
copy of all of the material used in this venture, in- 
cluding a book of letters written by the dietetic 
interns telling all about their work and play. The 
cover of the book carries colored post cards of the 
hospitals where approved training courses are lo- 
cated. We are grateful to Nelda Ross, Director, 
Department of Nutrition, Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York City, for this splendid idea. We might 
make one final warning: don’t start with an “punch 
and cookie’ plan as we did; just face the facts 
and plan a good, inclusive program. 
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Shoot That Needle Straight! By Robert Rantoul. Bos- 
ton: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1947. Cloth. Pp.220. Price 
$2.75. 

For the first time, a human interest story has been writ- 
ten by an author who has had eighteen years of experience 
as a diabetic. The story centers around a seventeen-year- 
old, adolescent boy who unexpectedly is confronted in 
hushed and awed tones with the diagnosis of diabetes. 

While humor and entertainment pervade, a sympathetic 
reader will feel something of the emotional trauma which 
the diabetic patient experiences in ‘‘dieting,’’ taking insu- 
lin, job hunting as a diabetic, and contributing ‘‘his bit to 
research.’’ Tragic and comic incidents occur: at a dance 
where he has a conflict with a drunk; at sessions with a 
quack doctor; in a diabetic coma. Those in the medical 
domain will enjoy viewing themselves from the patient’s 
perspective. 

The objectives of the book are said to be: 

(a) To bridge in simple story form the wide gap between 
the general public and the diabetic as a medical case. 

(b) To dispel many prevalent misconceptions and to in- 
crease public understanding of what diabetes is, and to 
show diabetics as human beings rather than as medical 
cases. 

(c) To cheer and comfort nearly a million fellow victims 
of diabetes who have not previously had an opportunity to 
read about nor to consider the humorous aspects of their 
plight. 

Obviously, not all the problems which a diabetic must 
face have been depicted; and it will inevitably follow that 
many readers will feel that other incidents and problems of 
the diabetic might have been profitably presented. It is 
inevitable, too, that some will consider that certain points 
have been over-dramatized and others neglected. 

Also, if one of the objectives of the book is to acquaint 
the public with a high standard of therapy in diabetes, one 
might wish that the conversations attributed to the physi- 
cian and others associated with the care of the diabetic 
might have been more representative of the modern trend to 
give consideration to the total needs of the patient—emo- 
tional as well as physical. 

However, in spite of this, the book will be profitable read- 
ing for the dietitian and for all students who expect to have 
contact with the diabetic patient. 

Nutrition in Industry. Studies and Reports New Series 
No. 4. Montreal: International Labor Office, 1946. Paper. 
Pp. 177. Price $1.50. 

This publication put out by the International Labor 
Office gives an account of the steps taken in Canada, the 
United States, and Great Britain to safeguard the nutrition 
of industrial workers in wartime; there is an introduction 
by Frank Boudreau. 

General principles and recommendations for the nutri- 
tional programs as carried out in each country are given. 
Reasons for and advantages of improved feeding programs 
for workers in industries are presented, along with data on 
food consumption habits. There are also tabular and 
graphic presentations of some results in improvement in 


eating habits. Photographs of various types of industrial 
feeding units and mobile canteens are included. 

There is no detailed information on how to inaugurate 
and carry on an industrial feeding program.—E. Neige 
Todhunter, Head, Department of Foods and Nutrition, 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 

Stop Annoying Your Children. By W. W. Bauer, M.D. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1947. Cloth. 
Pp. 272. Price $2.75. 

The author is Director, Bureau of Health Education, 

_American Medical Association, and Associate Editor of Hy- 
geia. He is well qualified, both professionally and ‘‘pa- 
rentally’’ speaking (he has three children), to write an 
authoritative book for parents on the modern principles of 
child rearing. The tone of the book is set in the title, and 
challenges and entertainment intermingle. Colorful and 
pointed cartoons from such magazines as the Saturday 
Evening Post (one by Corka names this JOURNAL as a referee 
on the ‘‘psychological effects of creating an issue over any 
particular item of food ...’’) add zest and humor. Among 
the problems of growing up which are presented vividly and 
convincingly are liberal infant feeding, relaxing of sched- 
ules, and early and tolerant methods of introducing new 
foods. ; 

For the dietitian and nutritionist who must share in the 
instruction of parents in the feeding of their children, this 
book will prove of benefit. It presents the problem of feed- 
ing as it fits into the many problems of learning and teaching 
which arise in the overall process of ‘“‘growing up.’”’ It will 
also undoubtedly be a reference book which can be widely 
recommended for parents’ use. 

Calcium and Phosphorus in Foods and Nutrition. By 
Henry C. Sherman. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1947. Cloth. Pp. 176. Price $2.75. 

Many have looked forward to this publication and will 
find it a distinctive contribution. The.book is invaluable 
to teachers, to various people working in nutrition and allied 
fields, particularly to those in food management and those 
shaping nutrition policy. Some knowledge of chemistry is 
necessary for full understanding. Professor Sherman has 
summarized and briefly interpreted present-day knowledge 
of the two nutritionally significant food factors that have 
had his particular interest, both in his research and in his 
discussions with students, for some forty years. The book 
is easily read though exceedingly concise. 

Logically arranged, the book has a background chapter 
explaining the general place of calcium and phosphorus in 
nature, in agriculture, and in human nutrition. Then fol- 
lows a discussion of: (a) calecium—forms and functions; (b) 
effects of food and growth upon the calcium content of the 
body; (c) chemical forms and functions of phosphorus; (d) 
quantitative requirements; and (e) a critical examination of 
food sources of the two. Finally a chapter coordinates the 
various parts of the book and suggests the far-reaching im- 
plications of recent advances. A carefully selected, com- 
prehensive bibliography comprises about one-fourth of the 
book. Critical discussions in the chapters make very fre- 
quent reference to the work of others and the papers listed 
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6x0 avery MORE RAPIDLY 


The earlier the increased nutrient needs of 
the postoperative period are satisfied, the 
sooner will complete recovery be attained. 
Thus in the interest of more rapid return of 
strength and vigor, early postsurgical feed- 
ing should be instituted whenever feasible. 

Tolerated and enjoyed almost as soon 
as liquids can be taken, the delicious food 
drink made by mixing Ovaltine with milk 


serves exceptionally well in postsurgical 


alimentation. Its low curd tension and 
easy digestibility make it especially appre- 
ciated. This dietary supplement provides 
the very nutrients needed and in generous 
amounts as outlined in the table. Further- 
more, the delightful taste of a glass of 
Ovaltine assures its acceptance by all 
patients who enjoy it both as a mealtime 
beverage and with between-meal feedings. 
Served hot or cold, it is equally delicious. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


CGrallire 


Three servings daily of Ovaltine, each made of 
Yo oz. of Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 


CALORIES 
PROTEIN 


CARBOHYDRATE 
CALCIUM 


VITAMIN D 
COPPER 


* Based on average reported values for milk. 
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in the extensive bibliography. Often, where space obviously 
could not allow full interpretation or discussion, facts are 
stated and the sources of complete explanations are cited 
for those wishing to pursue the subject more compre- 
hensively. 

Impressive ideas which are developed, particularly em- 
phasized, and well presented include: (a) Calcium and phos- 
phorus are outstandingly important from the viewpoint of 
the frequency with which one or the other is the limiting 
factor determining what happens in nature, agriculture, or 
in development and functioning of the body. (b) There is 


great difference in the effects of minimal, adequate, and 4thed. Revised by Martin M. Nothman,M.D. New York: 
liberal intakes. (c) From the chemical viewpoint, facts Barrows and Company, Inc., 1947. Cloth. Pp.216. Price 
noted are satisfactorily explained by the physico-chemical $3. 
structure and function of the bone trabeculae and by the The early editions of this simplified manual for diabetic | 
state of caleiuminthe blood. (d) Sherman looks forward to patients were prepared by Dr. Rudy, Associate Physician i 
postwar renewal of interest and research activity in the and Chief of the Diabetic Clinic, Beth Israel Hospital, 
quantitative aspects of phosphorus metabolism. He sug- Boston. Following his death, Dr. Nothman of the Boston 
gests the desirability of experimental studies upon full life Dispensary has revised and rewritten the book, bringing 
and successive generations of the effect of different levels of the chapter on vitamins up to date and making additional 
phosphorus, similar to the experiments conducted with cal- notes to the chapter on insulin. Revisions have also been 
cium and vitamin A. Then we would no longer merely as- made in some of the figures and charts on food composition. 
sume that phosphorus is adequate if calcium and protein are Over one-half the book is devoted to food requirements, 
sufficient.—Elfriede F. Brown, Ph.D., Associate Professor, food composition, and 163 recipes for American, Jewish, 
Department of Foods and Nutrition, Iowa State College, French, German, Italian, Armenian, and other patients. A 
Ames. . - “sample diet” illustrating an American menu is used to pre- 
Herbs, Spices, and Seasonings. By Jean N. Lesparre. sent a basic pattern which will meet the nutritional require- 
Stamford, Conn.: The Dahls, 1946. Cloth. Pp. 72 + ments of an adult patient using 150 gm. carbohydrate, 90 gm. 
xviii. Price $1. protein, 90 gm. fat, and 1770 calories. Menus are then given 
The author of Herbs, Spices, and Seasonings is a Euro- for various nationalities by making appropriate substitu- 
pean-trained chef who for several years has been Directing tions from the ‘‘sample diet.’’ In addition, details are | 
Chef of the Research Kitchen of Armour & Company. In given for the various recipes. ‘ ‘ 
preparing this book, he has actually compiled a specialized The practical usefulness of these recipes has been in- 
dictionary. In it are listed alphabetically 107 different creased by the initial instruction: ‘‘Take all foods in this 


herbs, spices, and seasonings ranging from the usual ones, 
such as butter, oils, and salt, to less-well-known flavoring 
agents, such as lovage, fenugreek, coriander, and tansy. 
Under each listing are given the pronunciation of the 
name; the botanical name if the subject is a plant; facts 
about its sources, origins, and distinguishing character- 
istics; and.suggestions for both typical and unusual uses. 
In the introductory pages one section tells how to care for, 
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suggestions as to which condiment to use with Swiss steaks, 
brown stews, veal birds, pineapple served with ham, stewed 
prunes, black bean and other soups, cottage cheese, fish, 
sweet potatoes, steaks, pork and lamb chops, roasts, and 
green salads. 

Small in size—4 by 6 in.—this book will provide in com- 
pact form information the administrative dietitian con- 
cerned with food standards will find both informative and 
helpful. It can also serve the homemaker who is interested 
in providing for her family interesting food in variety. 

Simplified Diabetic Manual. By Abraham Rudy, M.D. 


recipe from amounts allowed in meal.’’ In this way, a con- 
flict is avoided with variations in the amounts of food al- 
lotted on the diets of different patients, and without the 
irksome mathematical exercise of additions and subtrac- 
tions necessitated by a more rigid quantitative recipe. 
These adaptations of an American menu, together with 
recipes used by the various national groups, will hold much 
of value and interest to the dietitian as well as to the stu- 


AP 


tore, and use spices and herbs. Another section: makes dents of diet therapy. 


SELELS 


Can Pure Amino Acids Replace Protein in a Diet? 


Cannon and his co-workers have used mature rats and have subjected them to a protein 
depletion. When these depleted animals are given a mixture of sixteen amino acids pat- 
terned after the composition of casein, the weight recovery is identical to that obtained when 
they are given a comparable amount of casein. In other words, he obtained no evidence for 
the need of an accessory factor to promote the utilization of these aminoacids. Onthe other 
hand, in the light of the work on amino acid imbalance, it is apparent that each amino acid 
must be supplied in optimum concentration before we can definitely settle the need for 
accessory peptide-containing compounds. Furthermore, the excretion of many of the 
amino acids in the urine is increased when proteins of poor quality are fed. 

This leads to the interesting observation made recently regarding the rate of liberation of 
different amino acids from a given protein. For example, in casein the essential amino acids 
seem to be liberated at a more rapid rate than the non-essential. Cystine seems to be lib- 
erated ata very slow rate. Heat treatment of different proteins also alters the rates at which 
the amino acids are liberated. Perhaps there is a definite pattern of liberation which will 
give optimum utilization of the essential amino acids and which also influence the intestinal 
flora in such a way as to give better nutrition. In any case, the kind, the amount, and rate 
at which amino acids are supplied to the human may have a very important bearing not only 
on adequate protein intake, but on total nutrition.—From a paper given by C. A. Elvehjem, 
Professor of Biochemistry, University of Wisconsin, before the Midyear Meeting of the American 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association in New York, on December 16, 1947. 
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HOW TO ADD MILK RICHNESS 


AND A (Get Bend 


This easily baked loaf has all the rich, delicate 
flavor of the finest steamed brown breads. It’s a 
nourishing bread—for sandwiches, with baked beans, 
or with fruit for dessert. The needed sour milk is 
supplied in a jiffy, by acidifying Carnation Milk 
with vinegar. Write for a quantity recipe (making 
5 loaves) and for the “Velvet Blend Book”’ of milk- 
rich recipes, to Carnation Company, Dept. 787D, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 









TENDER-BAKE BROWN BREAD 


1 cup flour 1 tablespoon vinegar 
Y. cup sugar Y, cup Carnation Milk, 
1% teaspoons soda diluted with 
Y, teaspoon salt Ya cup water 
1% cups whole wheat 1 cup molasses 

flour or corn meal 1 egg, beaten 


Sift white flour with sugar, soda, and salt. Stir in whole 
wheat flour or corn meal. Mix vinegar into diluted 
Carnation Milk. Add this with molasses to the beaten 
egg. Blend into dry ingredients. Pour into a greased 
loaf pan (4%” x 8%”) and bake in a slow oven (325° F.) 
until firm, about 1% hours. Makes 1 loaf. 







=. EVAPORA 
MILK 


Seescinsiy wiamin d me 








e. 


Ca Dili 


Contributed by Janette C. Carlsen.and Ethel M. Miller, Dietary Department, The Johns 
Hopkins Hospital; Marian T. Straube and Lorraine Weng, University of Chicago Clinics; 





and the J ournal staff. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Vol. 38, January, 1948 
Child feeding in Europe under the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. M.E. Eliot.—p.1. 


Prospects of improving the food supply of the Orient. R.R. Williams.—p. 8. 
* Frozen precooked foods. B, E. Proctor and A. W. Phillips, Jr.—p. 4. 


Frozen Precooked Foods. Up to the present, there have 
been no established standards, no definitions of components 
or their specific proportions to meet the particular condi- 
tions of frozen precooked foods. Therefore, a micro- 
biological survey was made of all the commercially pre- 
pared, frozen precooked foods available in New England 
markets. Over one hundred types of products were investi- 
gated. They included meat products, stews, fish products, 
creamed meat, creamed poultry, creamed fish, vegetable 
products, soups, pastries, and a number of miscellaneous 
items. It was found that bacterial counts varied widely in 
some products. In general, pastry products had the lowest 
bacterial count; creamed fish products had the highest. 
Other investigations indicated that certain bacterial patho- 
gens, such as Staphylococcus aureus, alpha-type Streptococ- 
cus, and Salmonella enteritidis, when present in frozen pre- 
cooked foods, can increase in numbers after storage at 
defrosting temperatures of 30° to 37°C. for6to8hr. All too 
often frozen foods are found displayed in retail stores in the 
thawed condition. Such potentially dangerous conditions 
must be overcome. Microbiological standards should be 
set up for each product in this new phase of the food indus- 
try. 


THE CANADIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


Vol. 58, January, 1948 
* Management of late toxemias of pregnancy. J.L.MacArthur.—p. 35. 


Toxemias of Pregnancy. The cardinal signs of eclampsia 
are edema and convulsions. Pre-eclampsia is referred to 
by the author as the ‘‘edema of pregnancy,’ and eclampsia 
as the ‘‘convulsions of pregnancy.’’ A dietary regimen is 
outlined which takes into account the two known factors 
which cause edema, namely the retention of sodium in ex- 
tracellular fluid and the reduction of the albumin content of 
blood plasma. Such changes may be largely prevented by 
the use of a high-protein diet, protected by frequent carbo- 
hydrate feedings. At the onset of slight edema this diet 
should be modified to a low-sodium, neutral or acid-ash diet. 
The treatment of convulsions is also discussed, with parti- 
cular emphasis upon the necessity for immediate and com- 
plete control by barbiturate therapy. 


INDUSTRIAL AND ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 
Vol. 40, February, 1948 


* Effect of oxygen on retention of activity by commercial dried baker’s yeast. 
J. Oyaas, M.J. Johnson, and W. H. Peterson.—p. 280. 





Effect of Oxygen on Baker’s Yeast. During the recent 
war the entire production of active dried baker’s yeasts 
was set aside for government use. One of the specifications 
set up by the Quartermaster Corps included the ability to 
retain activity after storage. The investigation reported 
in this paper was carried out in 1944 and 1945 to determine 
the effect of storage, under various atmospheres at an ele- 
vated temperature, on the retention of activity of various 
commercial, active dried baker’s yeasts. According to the 
observations made, storage in the absence of air resulted 
in the greatest retention of activity. The greatest loss in 
activity occurred when the yeast was stored in the presence 
of an excess of air. The amount of deterioration depended 
upon the type of yeast and upon the amount of air present. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 136, January 31, 1948 
* Foods for emergencies. R.M. Wilder and T. E. Keys.—p. 322. 
Wheat and world hunger. Editorial.—p. 330. 


Vol. 136, February 7, 1948 
* Margarine and the growth of children. H. Leichenger, G. Eisenberg, and 
A. J. Carlson.—p. 388. 
Proteins and amino acids insurgery. Editorial.—p. 401. 


Foods for Emergencies. In 1942 the authors wrote an 
article which urged reevaluation of supplies of food, with 
emphasis on a number of resources which had not been 
tapped extensively and which warranted consideration in 
developing plans for feeding populations for which supplies 
of food were limited. Because of the food problem in 
Europe today, and because of the importance which some 
of the foods mentioned previously by these authors have 
assumed, the subject of foods for emergencies is again pre- 
sented. Observations on the nutritional status of the 
European people are made, and the specific foods used in the 
various countries are mentioned. Discussing the foods best 
adapted for stockpiling or for shipping to areas in need of 
relief, the authors list the following items as particularly 
suitable, especially from the standpoint of nutritional 
value: cheese; dried beans; dried peas; dehydrated or 
sanned milk, eggs, meat, and fish. More use should be 
made of food yeast, soy beans, and peanuts. The planting 
of family gardens can help tremendously in alleviating a 
food shortage. 

Margarine for Children. This study, made on two 
groups of children for a period of two years, was undertaken 
to determine the relative merits of animal and vegetable fats 
in the human diet. One group of 130 children received only 
margarine as the table fat in the diet; another group of 125 
children received only butter. As a result of this study, it 
was concluded that growing children experience normal 
growth in height and weight when their diets contain only 
fortified margarine as table fat. It was shown that the 
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MEAT... 


Man's Preferred Complete Protein Food 


That meat is the centerpiece around which most meals are planned 
is no mere accident. Meat provides gustatory satisfaction, satiety, 
and a feeling of having eaten well. But more than taste appeal 
accounts for the almost universal preference for meat. Its generous 
contribution to the satisfaction of many nutritional needs is at least 


as important in the instinctive choice of this complete protein food. 
Meat provides protein of biologic completeness. Requiring no 
protein supplementation from other sources, it instead enhances the 
nutrient value of the daily dietary by supplementing incomplete 
protein foods to full biologic adequacy. 
The protein content of meat is high—from 17 to 22 per cent of 


its uncooked, and from 25 to 30 per cent of its cooked weight. 


The excellent digestibility of meat (from 96 to 98 per cent) 
makes the contained protein truly available; this remarkable digest- 


ibility is also found in the less expensive cuts and grades. 


The wide preference for meat is further justified by the signif- 
icant amounts of other essential nutrients all meat contributes to the 
body’s vitamin and mineral requirements: thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin, phosphorus and iron. Indeed, pork and certain organ meats 
rank among the richest food sources of thiamine, and liver as one 


of the best sources of vitamin A. 


Thus the position of meat in the American dietary is well de- 
served, since meat satisfies the two important requirements for a 
food that is eaten daily: it provides gustatory satisfaction and ranks 


high in nutrient values. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutri- 
tional statements made in this advertisement eames? 
are acceptable to the Council on Foods and [uiiag> 


Nutrition of the American Medical Association. “tac 


AMERICAN MEAT PDRSETE STE 
MAIN OFFICE, CHICAGO...MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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health of both groups was uniformly good and that the chil- 
dren accepted margarine as a table spread when it was 
colored and served in pats. If there is a growth factor 
present in butter which is not present in margarine, there 
was no evidence in this study that such a factor plays any 
important part in the growth of children as determined by 
increases in height and weight. 


THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 172, January, 1948 

The utilization of p-amino acids by man. VIII. Tryptophan and acetyl- 
tryptophan. A.A. Albanese, V.I. Davis, and M. Lein.—p. 39. 

Creatine and creatinine metabolism in the normal male adult studied with 
the aid of isotopic nitrogen. H.D. Hoberman, E. A. H. Sims, and J. H. 
Peters.—p. 45. 

* Microbiological determination of histidine in proteins and foods. M. J. 
Horn, D. B. Jones, and A. E. Blum.—p. 149. 


Determination of Histidine. Two microbiological 
methods for the determination of histidine are reported. 
The organisms used were L. mesenteroides P-60 and S. 
faecalis 9790. A number of proteins and foods were as- 
sayed, and the final corrected values for histidine agreed 
well with those reported for the same materials which were 
assayed by other microbiological methods. The results 
also agreed well with those obtained by chemical methods. 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL INVESTIGATION 


Vol. 27, January, 1948 
* The prothrombin response to the parenteral administration of large doses 
of vitamin K in subjects with normal liver function and in cases of liver 
disease: A standardized test for the estimation of hepatic function. P. 
N. Unger and S. Shapiro.—p. 39. 


Vitamin K Tolerance Test. There has been a growing 
* recognition that the response in prothrombin time to the ad- 
‘ ministration of vitamin K aids in the evaluation of hepatic 
*function. This study deals with a standardized, sensitive 
method for the estimation of the prothrombin response 
to the administration of vitamin K. Results obtained on 
fifty-seven individuals without clinical evidence of liver 
disease and on fifty-six individuals with clinical evidence of 
liver disease indicated that the vitamin K tolerance test 
was a sensitive indicator of hepatic function. The test 
showed excellent correlation with other clinical findings of 
impaired liver function; it can serve as a good index of the 
presence or absence of hepatic disease. 


THE JOURNAL OF NUTRITION 


Vol. 35, January, 1948 
* Congenital malformations induced in rats by maternal vitamin A defi- 
ciency. II. Effects of varying the preparatory diet upon the yield of 
abnormal young. J. Warkany and C. B. Roth.—>p. 1. 
* Effects of B vitamins, liver and yeast on growth under cold room and room 
temperature conditions. E. D. Smith, B. H. Ershoff, R. J. Winzler, and 
H. J. Deuel, Jr.—p. 39. 

Effect of vegetarian self-selection diets on reproduction and the growth of 
offspring of rats. A.J. Carlson and F. Hoelzel.—p. 49. 

Human utilization of ascorbic acid from mustard greens. M. E. Hollinger. 

p.73. 

Further experiments on the relation of fat to economy of food utilization. 
III. Low protein intake. C. E. French, A. Black, and R. W. Swift. 
p. 83. 

The effect of dietary restriction of B-complex vitamins and protein on the 
excretion of creatinine by human subjects. T. E. Friedemann, V. M. 
Kinney, G. H. Berryman, C. R. Henderson, and J. B. Youmans.—p. 117. 
Vitamin A and Congenital Malformations. The original 

experiments conducted by these workers demonstrated 
that congenital anomalies can be induced in the offspring 
of rats by maternal vitamin A deficiency. Since the rate of 
fertility was very low in these first experiments, and since 
the yield of abnormal offspring was very small, modifica- 
tions of the preparatory diet were made. These modifi- 
cations are reported in the present study. It has been 
concluded that, in general, an increase of the carotene 
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supplement results in an increased fertility rate and in a 
lower percentage of abnormal offspring. A decrease of the 
carotene supplement reduces fertility and increases the per- 
centage of abnormal young. 

Influence of Diet and Temperature on Growth. It has 
been shown that weanling rats fed purified rations contain- 
ing liver gain more weight than animals fed similar diets 
containing the B-complex in synthetic form. Observations 
have been made to determine whether these growth dif- 
ferences can be accentuated by raising animals under con- 
ditions of cold weather. In this study it was found that 
growth was markedly reduced in all rats when room 
temperature was cold; animals fed liver, however, gained 
significantly more weight than those fed the other diets. 
At ordinary room temperature no significant difference in 
growth occurred on any of the diets tested. The suggestion 
is made that whole liver contains at least one factor, other 
than the known vitamins of the B-complex, whose require- 
ment is increased in animals maintained under cold weather 
conditions. . 

Vegetarian Diets, Reproduction, and Growth. In this 
study of the effects of diet on the reproduction and growth 
of offspring of rats, it was observed that the different items 
in the diet were selected or preferred in the following order: 
the germ part of kernels of corn, sunflower seeds, peanuts, 
green peas, the end of kernels of corn opposite the germ, 
defatted corn germ meal, barley, wheat, rolled oats, alfalfa 
leaf meal, soy beans, brewer’s yeast, defatted wheat germ 
meal, and salt. The rats on this diet were found to be gen- 
erally fertile, but raised less than 25 per cent of their off- 
spring. This was due to a high neonatal mortality and the 
apparent killing and eating of a large percentage of the 
young by the mothers. It may be that the normal eating 
of the placentas after the young are born whets the appetite 
of rats in need of such food and leads them to eat more than 
merely the placent%s. No offspring were raised in the win- 
ter. Growth of the surviving offspring was subnormal, and 
severe rickets commonly developed. A purely vegetarian 
diet for albino rats still remains to be found. 

Ascorbic Acid. For many families, cooked vegetables 
are the main dietary source of ascorbic acid. Thus, it is of 
practical importance to the nutritionist to know something 
of the availability of ascorbie acid from vegetables such as 
cooked greens which are commonly used in the South. For 
the purpose of this experiment, five young women were 
given a basal diet adequate in all constituents except ascor- 
bie acid. Mustard greens were chosen as the green leafy 
vegetable to be tested. A similar experiment was carried 
out one year later on three men and four women. Some in- 
dividuals utilized the ascorbie acid from cooked mustard 
greens just as well as the synthetic vitamin. Other persons 
did not seem to utilize the ascorbic acid from mustard greens 
as well. 

Low-Protein Intake and Fat Utilization. The current 
shortage of such foodstuffs as fat and protein in many areas 
of the world prompted these investigators to study the effect 
of decreasing the dietary protein in similar high- and low-fat 
diets on the resulting utilization of energy. Rats were fed 
two diets containing 2 per cent and 30 per cent fat respec- 
tively; both diets contained 7 per cent protein. Even 
though the protein content was low, the high-fat ration 
exerted a favorable effect upon the utilization of energy. 
This was demonstrated by an increase in body gain and a 
decrease in production of heat. It may be that the level 
of dietary protein is not a factor in the superior utilization 
of energy of high-fat diets as described in this report. 

Diet and Creatinine Excretion. A long-term study 
covering a period of fifty weeks was made on seven young 
men, in order to observe the variations of excretion of 
creatinine and their relation to changes in weight and physi- 
cal performance. The experimental procedure and _ the 
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We’d like to bring 
the high cost of living 


down, too 


Our business is set up to serve the greatest 
number of people at the lowest possible prices. 
When prices are high, fewer can afford to buy. 
That’s a real worry for us, just as it is for you. 


So we are doing everything possible to keep 
our prices down and quality up. Every month 
the ablest men from all our companies meet 
at a round table to seek increased efficiency 
as well as better products. — 


Our research works with them in the plan- 
ning of new and better methods—always with 
the aim of top quality at lowest possible 
price. 

Here are some figures which show how milk 
prices compare with food prices, from 1939 
to 1947: 


Increase in cost of food ..... 106% 
Increase in cost of fluid milk .. 63% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly so 
much as the average of other foods. Our profit 
from all of our milk divisions averaged less 
than % cent per quart of milk sold in 1947 
—far less than the public thinks business 
makes—and much less than the average profit 
in the food industry. 


The figures point to one of the big food 
facts of today—that milk gives you more for 
your money than anything else you can eat. 
And milk is nature’s most nearly perfect food. 
We guard the purity, good taste and nutrition 
value of milk—and cheese, butter, ice cream 
and other products made from milk—and 
make them available to the largest num- 
ber of people at the lowest possible prices. 


i) hi AT 4 0 a A L DA i R Y 2 An impartial national survey shows that most Amer- 


icans consider 10%-15% on sales a fair profit for busi- 

PRODUCTS CORPORATION oe ness. Compared to this, the average profit in the 
Be food industry is less than 5%. And National Dairy’s 

profit in its milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2%. 
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diets are described. Results showed that there was a 
gradually decreasing average rate of excretion of creatinine 
during the periods of dietary restriction. This decrease per- 
sisted for several months after supplementation of protein 
and B-complex vitamins. These findings lend support to 
the theory that there is a relation between the excretion of 
creatinine and the physical and nutritional state. 


THE LANCET 


Vol. 1, January 3, 1948 
* Folic acid in nutritional anemia. J. W.D. Goodall, H. I. Goodall, and D. 
Banerjee.—p. 20. 


Folic Acid in Nutritional Anemia. The effects of folic 
acid on cases of severe anemia in the Medical College Hos- 
pital, Calcutta, India, have been studied. The ten cases 
reported here were of the dimorphic type of anemia which 
often shows a poor response to liver andiron. Eight of the 
ten cases treated with folic acid showed satisfactory re- 
sponse. Of the two less satisfactory cases, one was compli- 
cated by bacillary dysentery, the other by hepatitis and 
jaundice. Folic acid was felt to be an effective treatment 
and superior to liver in the treatment of nutritional macro- 
cytic anemia. 


THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 237, December 11, 1947 
* Late effects of total gastrectomy in man. R.M. MacDonald, F. J. Ingel- 
finger, and H. W. Belding.—p. 887. 


Vol. 238, January 1, 1948 
Neurologic disturbances with folic acid therapy. P.F.Wagley.—p. 11. 


. Effects of Total Gastrectomy. Few patients have sur- 
vived total gastrectomy for more than three years. How- 
“ever, total gastrectomy is being practiced with increasing 
frequency. In view of this situation, studies were made on 
two individuals who had survived total gastrectomy three, 
and ten and one-half years respectively, and on one individ- 
ual who had survived total gastrectomy, splenectomy, and 
partial pancreatectomy five years. Intestinal motor func- 
tion, intestinal absorption, pancreatic function, and the 
blood picture were observed. It was found that general 
health was good, pancreatic enzymes were normal, and fat 
absorption on a low-fat diet was not greatly impaired. All 
of the patients had a normal desire for food and developed 
hunger, showing that the stomach is not necessary for the 
sensation of appetite. Diets of the three patients were un- 
restricted, but care had to be taken that the food was well 
cut and well chewed. Tolerance curves for vitamin A 
showed an apparently delayed but otherwise normal absorp- 
tion of the vitamin. Blood studies showed that two of the 
three patients developed a macrocytic, hyperchromic ane- 
mia. The other patient had received prophylactic liver 
treatment. 


NUTRITION ABSTRACTS AND REVIEWS 


Vol. 17, October, 1947 
* The value of capillary strength tests in the diagnosis of vitamin C and vita- 
min P deficiency in man. H.N. Munro, S. Lazarus, and G. H. Bell. 
p. 291. 


Capillary Strength Tests. Observations made on scor- 
butie and non-scorbutic individuals emphasize the fact that 
chemical estimations of the levels of ascorbic acid and re- 
serves in the body do not measure the extent to which the 
tissues are affected by deficiency of ascorbic acid. Conse- 
quently, a number of investigators have considered tests of 
capillary strength as an alternative method for the diagno- 
sis of this deficiency. The various positive and negative 
pressure methods for measuring capillary strength are re- 
viewed and evaluated. For the most part investigators 
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have failed to demonstrate a significant relationship be- 
tween capillary strength and reserves of ascorbic acid as- 
sessed by chemical procedures. Although many of the 
claims for vitamin P are difficult to evaluate, it would 
appear that vitamin P has some effect on capillary strength 
in man. 


NUTRITION REVIEWS 


Vol. 5, December, 1947 
* Nutrition and pellagra in South Africa. J. Gillman and T. Gillman.—p. 
353. 


Present knowledge of biotin in nutrition.—p. 355. 


Vol. 6, January, 1948 
* Nutrition and neurologic abnormalities in man.—p. 10. 
Methionine and cystine content of the hen’s egg.—p. 15. 


Vol. 6, February, 1948 
* Food composition and nutrition programs. R.S. Harris.—p. 33. 
Why does parboiling increase the thiamine of rice?—p. 35. 


Malnutrition in South Africa. A number of surveys have 
been made in South Africa which have disclosed the preva- 
lence of gross malnutrition. Some of the findings of these 
surveys are reported here. For instance, the data show 
that the infant mortality rate is very high, birth weights are 
less than average, and the onset of puberty in girls is 
significantly delayed. Pellagra is one of the most common 
nutritional syndromes now seen in South Africa. Rickets 
and liver disease are also frequently found. The authors 
conclude that there is an abundance of material available 
in South Africa which, if studied, could shed much light on 
the etiology of many diseases, including primary carcinoma 
of the liver and hemochromatosis. 

Nutrition and Neurologic Abnormalities. During the 
last war neurologic conditions among hospitalized prisoners 
were observed. The resulting data have been classified and 
correlated insofar as possible with the dietary deficiencies 
and the effects of therapy. In the first. group of 235 in- 
dividuals studied, nutritional deficiencies were not common; 
neurologic complications were few. However, fourteen in- 
dividuals had definite neurologic abnormalities resulting 
directly from poor nutrition. Of 3667 sick released 
prisoners of war from Singapore, Malaya, and Thailand, the 
author studied 380 individuals with neurologic disturbances. 
Many of these neurologic disturbances were considered to 
be manifestations of beriberi or deficiency of thiamine. In 
the treatment of these cases, crude yeast and liver prepara- 
tions gave good results in some instances, if the neurologic 
disturbance was mild or in an early stage. 

Food Composition and Nutrition Programs. Recent nu- 
trition surveys which have been made in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America demonstrate very clearly the usefulness of 
data on the composition of foods in relation to the food and 
nutrition problems of a nation. The illustrations given in 
this article show that a practical solution to a country’s 
nutritional problem is the analysis of the food plants and 
dietaries of the area. The analyses which have already 
been made indicate that there are more foods rich in the 
essential nutrients in Latin America than in the U.S. The 
advantage of using foods indigenous to a particular country 
lies not only in the food value, but also in the cost. It 
should be remembered that there are many parts of the 
world where the American pattern of good nutrition should 
not be advocated because the foodstuffs which assure good 
nutrition for us are not often those which can most effec- 
tively and economically nourish the people of other coun- 
tries. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


Vol. 40, January, 1948 
* A nutritional appraisal program. M. McLaughlin.—p. 15. 
Public health nurse and food conservation. N. Sailor.—p. 26. 
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New vitamin factors in canned foods 


HE ROLE of the newer B complex vita- 

mins in mammalian nutrition has been 
studied by a number of investigators in the 
last few years. Biotin, pyridoxine, and ‘“‘folic 
acid’? have been shown by animal experi- 
ment to be essential (1). 


“Folic acid’? has also been reported as 
effective in the treatment of sprue and cer- 
tain other types of human anemia (2, 3). 

While the physiological properties and 
human requirements of these new vitamins 
are not fully understood or completely es- 
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tablished, they will probably be elaborated 
in the near future. 


In anticipation of that time attention is 
being directed to the occurrence of these 
factors in foods. 

Tabulated below are the amounts of these 
nutrients found in representative canned 
foods (4). 

It is planned in future work to develop 
more complete information regarding the 
biotin, pyridoxine and ‘‘folic acid” values 
of this important class of foods. 


Pyridoxine, Biotin, and ‘‘Folic Acid’‘ Contents of Canned Foods 


(Recalculated in terms of four-ounce (113 grams) servings.) 


Pyridoxine Biotin 
Average Average 
: No. of Microgroms Micrograms 

Product Samples | Per Serving Per Serving Per Serving 

Meporagus, Green 0 as cs a i in ies ec, Fes ce ees, es ee ts es es ee es BOD 
Beans, Greens cee. une cee cont | ects een. ome eee nes SO eee cern cree eee eee 108 eee ee ees ee eee SS ee oe em oe 8,7 
Coen, Vet oss, cick ces as ec a ee ee FT ee wae ee te es BiB ce ees Stee: ete tee | Dee cee es es, ce 
Greapetrwlt Jkee cece cue eT Vcc eee: cee see ee EG eee, see eee cee 0, Bice es eee wee we 6 ee cee eee eee es 1 
Pemenes on aos ee cs Bs as as ns Ps es es ee OR ee ee es ee OR cs ce ee ee 
PORES cans wee: seceees nseies canes ek ND cis cece: sien ceri een A cents sons emia: sess octet OME cee <entem: cerns eae sine Vo Rianne: sinicn' nies, cst wen 
GOERS isiinas: sik esis asians OO ces ec: es See OF cs ce as a i ee else ce Bs eee, ees et ee 
ORS LE eee: A en | ee Fn oe 7 ee, Y 


TOMAIOOS en mein ees eee NO ets ee ee ee oe BO te ee 2.0 cee cee eee eee ee SQ ee ee ee ee oe 6.) 


(1) Nutrition Reviews 4, 163 (1946) 
(2) Nutrition Reviews 4, 11 (1946) 


(3) Am. J. Pub. Health 37, 688 (1947) 
(4) Journal of Nutrition 31, 347 (1946) 


This is the second in a new series of articles which will summarize, for your convenience, the con- 
clusions about canned foods which authorities in nutritional research and canning technology have 
reached. We want to make this series available to you, and so we ask your help. Will you tell us on 
a post card addressed to the American Can Company, General Research Laboratory, Maywood, 
Illinois, what phases of canned foods knowledge are of greatest interest to you. Your suggestions will 
help determine the subject matter of future articles. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the statements pertaining to nutrition in this advertisement 
are acceptable to the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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Nutritional Appraisal Program. The work of the Nutri- 
tion Section of the U. 8. Public Health Service, as it applies 
to the nurse, gives emphasis to techniques of nutritional 
appraisal. It is sometimes difficult for the busy nurse to 
keep informed on up-to-date nutritional practices. The 
desirable goal is the appointment of a qualified nutritionist 
to serve as a consultant on the state or local level. Points 
to remember in obtaining dietary histories and recording 
food intakes and then applying the data are outlined. The 
public health nurse has the opportunity and responsibility 
to promote better nutrition. 


THE TRAINED NURSE AND HOSPITAL REVIEW 


Vol. 120, January, 1948 
* Kidney stones. W. Schweishimer.—p. 40. 
Hospitals fight butter bloc. M. F. Albert.—p. 48. 


Kidney Stones. This general discussion of kidney stones 
includes mention of various theories of the relation of diet 
to the formation of kidney stones. Several dietary treat- 
ments are listed. For uric acid stones and gravel, the diet 
is described as similar to the one used for gout. In cases of 
oxalatie stones, foods containing an excess of oxalic acid 
should be restricted. In the treatment of phosphatic 
stones, the diet is similar to that used for uric acid stones. 
Patients suffering from nephrolithiasis should be encour- 

‘aged to drink plenty of liquids. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT MAGAZINE 


Vol. 32, January, 1948 
Curries are popular and they help save meat. J. A.Cline.—p. 38. 
* Help to keep your toasters toasting.—p. 40 
* Kodak Park cafeteria a modern model.—p. 58. 


Vol. 32, February, 1948 
* Better service means better selling.—p. 38. 
Here’s a layout pattern that can help you beat high rents. G. Zipfel.—p. 57 


Maintenance for Toasting Equipment. Proper mainte- 
nance of toasting equipment is important to the prestige of 
a food service unit and should take no more than a few min- 
utes each day. Procedures which will aid in the adequate 
maintenance of toasters are listed in this article. First, a 
record system is important. Each card should contain the 
pertinent information about the particular piece of equip- 
ment, including a repair and overhauling record. Illustra- 
tions of a card index are pictured. The points to check in 
a good maintenance inspection procedure are discussed in 
detail. 

Modern Kodak Cafeteria. The new cafeteria for some 
18,000 employees of the Eastman Kodak Company features 
an all-electric kitchen, equipped to prepare as many as 
50,000 mealsaday. About3800 persons can be seated at one 
time. The equipment of the new kitchen is enumerated, 
typical menus are listed, and the dishwashing procedure is 
outlined briefly. 

Employee Training. Some manufacturers who supply 
the restaurant industry have proved to be exceptionally 
helpful in preparing, out of their experience in industry. 
good material for use in employee training. The material 
put out by one company is described here. One example of 
this material is ‘Information to Pe Given Verbally to a 
New Fountainteer or Waitress Before She Starts Work.”’ 
This information is reproduced in the article. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Vol. 20, February, 1948 
Prevention of darkening in consumer-packaged corn. H.G. Gauch and L. 
E. Scott.—p. 72. 
* Low temperature hydrolysis of commercial proteins. E. J. Bird and L. J. 
Minor.—p. 118. 
* Oyster free liquor content depends upon cleaning material. W.B. Lanham, 
R. G. Kerr, and 8. R. Pottinger,— p. 122. 
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Hydrolysis of Commercial Proteins. A comparison was 
made of hydrolysates prepared at low temperature with 
those made by the conventional method of hydrolyzing by 
boiling at or above atmospheric pressure. The hydrolytic 
agent was hydrochloric acid; the protein sources were soy 
meal, soy protein, linseed meal, and cottonseed meal. It 
was found that when the commercial proteins were treated 
with hydrochloric acid at 167° or 176° F., instead of at the 
higher temperatures commonly used, hydrolysates with 
improved flavor and higher content of amino acids resulted. 
These observations also indicated that solvent extracted 
soy meal is a valuable source of protein which may provide 
an important protein supplement in our nationa[ dietary 
through the hydrolysis medium. 

Free Liquor Content of Oysters. Tests have been made 
todetermine the effect of various methods of cleaningshucked 
oysters on the quality of quick frozen oysters during stor- 
age. The quality of the treated, frozen oysters was evalu- 
ated and compared on the basis of pH changes, amount of 
free liquor after thawing, and organoleptic tests. Results 
showed: (a) There was no marked loss of quality as meas- 
ured by changes in pu value. (b) Cleaning methods in- 
fluenced the quantity of free liquor released on thawing but 
not the keeping quality. (c) The palatability of oysters 
was not altered during storage despite the cleaning method. 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 


Vol 65, January, 1948 
A. D. A. manual puts employe selection and training on scientific basis.— 
p. 94. : 
A control system for keeping track of hospital tray napkins. F. Penfield. 
p. 102. 
*-Home dishwasher serves hospital diet kitchen. R. Yaw.—p. 105. 


Home Dishwasher in Diet Kitchen. In hospitals of older 
construction it is sometimes difficult to solve the dishwash- 
ing problem, because of space limitations. One hospital 
has overcome this problem by installing a circular, home- 
type dishwasher on one of the floors which accommodates 
approximately one hundred patients. The load is handled 
very well. The machine does not take up extra space, as 
it can be shoved under any shelf when not in use. The en- 
tire cost of the installation was about $300. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 22, February, 1948 
* Ideas that make good press relations. A.H.Labaree.—p. 64. 
* Some precautions to observe when freezing foods. C.T.Carlin.—p. 68. 
Margarine—the laws that determine its use.—p. 72. 


Good Press Relations. One hospital in Brooklyn has a 
volunteer worker who handles press relations. This former 
newspaper man gives a few hints on how to obtain good pub- 
licity for a hospital or one of its departments. He empha- 
sizes the importance of knowing what is news. In pointing 
out the danger of hurling too many technical terms and sta- 
tistics at newspaper readers, the author gives several ex- 
amples of how to gain the interest of the individual. One 
example deals with the number of meals served in one year 
by the hospital. Placing the most important points first 
and using the word “‘today”’ in the article are points which 
also help to make the article interesting. Above all, pub- 
licity should be systematic if it is to be effective. One ad- 
vantage of systematic publicity is that after editors learn 
to know and like the press relations people of a certain or- 
ganization, they are likely either to discard or ‘“‘play down” 
any bad publicity which that organization might receive. 

Freezing Foods. Now that it has become more practical 
for many hospital dietary departments to freeze certain 
foods, it is important that definite procedures be followed 
in preparing the foods for freezing. This article contains 
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Director, Home Economics Department 
Kellogg Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


HAVE always been a Chiquita 

Banana enthusiast. I have a col- 
lection of all her recordings. And 
many’s the time I’ve dropped in 
on Ina Lindman of United Fruit 
and had a preview of a new Chiquita 
movie. Of course, I’ve followed 
Chiquita’s career with envy as well 
as admiration. I can make a speech 
at the drop of a hat...but I'll 
never be known as the _ singing 
dietitian! 


Which is exactly what Chiquita 
is!) Her newest song is to me the 
best of them all. That is because it 
is all about Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
and one of my favorite ways to 
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serve them—with 
of a golden hue.” 


“sliced bananas 


If you haven’t heard it already— 
you will soon. It’s on the air. It’s 
even printed complete with music 
on the backs of many Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes packages. 


SO VERY GOOD 
NUTRITIONALLY! 


I don’t know anybody who doesn’t 
like Kellogg’s Corn Flakes and fully 
ripe bananas--those flecked with 
brown. It is as popular and as tradi- 
tionally American as apple pie a la 
mode. A glance at the table below 
will show you what a dietetically 
sound combination it is! 


Both bananas and Corn Flakes 
are bland, easily assimilated foods 
with a high carbohydrate content. 
This makes them especially good 
for children and elderly people. They 
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HAVE YOU HEARD CHIQUITA’S LATEST? 


also offer a good supply of essential 
vitamins and minerals. 


You’ll remember that all of the 
Kellogg ready-to-eat cereals either 
are made from the whole grain or 
are restored to whole-grain values 
of thiamine, niacin and iron. 


IN ALLERGY DIETS 


Patients who are allergic to wheat 
or eggs will especially enjoy Corn 
Flakes and bananas. And as Chiquita 
suggests, you can serve them often, 
not only for breakfast but also as a 
light lunch or supper dish. 


You'll find Kellogg’s Individuals, 
the single-serving package, a very 
attractive way to serve Corn Flakes. 
Or, use the Kel-Bowl-Pac and save 
dishes. Patients may eat right out 
of those packages. It’s like a picnic! 


Mary I. Barber, virector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


BREAKFAST TRAY FAVORS! Dress bananas like Chiquita. Make 
skirt from crepe paper or colored frills used on lamb chops. Paint 


on face and arms. Place on tray beside Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
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some of the general and specific factors to be observed. 
The following topics are discussed: (a) freezing tempera- 
ture; (b) holding temperature; (c) packaging; (d) raw ma- 
terials, which include fats, flour for biscuits and pies, fruits, 
sugar, eggs, and baking powder; (e) standard recipes; and 
(f) production practices. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 53, January, 1948 
* Quality control with mixes. A.Easton.-—p. 52. 
* Principles of kitchen layout. IX. Serving desserts and beverages. A. W. 
Dana.—p. 54. 


Vol. 53, February, 1948 
* Principles of kitchen layout. X. Modern dishwashing methods. A. W, 
Dana.—p. 67. 


Prepared Mixes. There are certain advantages to the 
use of prepared mixes in quantity cookery. The commercial 
products on the market today have uniformity, are econom- 
ical to use, are labor saving, and can be used to raise the 
standard of food in places where it is now below average. 
Much time and effort has been put into the preparation of 
quality products, and the author gives specific examples of 
how a number of blends of a particular ingredient are used to 
improve the flavor or texture of some of the prepared mixes. 
Mixes mentioned in this discussion include those for muffins, 
doughnuts, gingerbread, sweet rolls, pie crust, and four 
basic cakes. 

Serving Desserts and Beverages. Principles of layout 
involving desserts and beverages are considered. Specifica- 
tions for work table space and display shelves for desserts 
are given. The problems of coffee preparation and service 
‘are taken up, as are the problems of dish storage and the 
service of hot and cold foods from the kitchen. 

* Dishwashing Methods. The advantages of adequate 
‘djshwashing facilities are listed. In addition. the functions 
of the soiled dish table are stressed, five types of dishwash- 
ing machines are described, and the requirements for the 
clean dish table are considered. Mention is made of two 
labor-saving devices for the washing and drying of flat sil- 
verware, and attention is also given to glass washing equip- 
ment. 


THE MODERN HOSPITAL 


Vol. 70, February, 1948 
* The functional basis of hospital planning: Kitchens and kitchen equip- 
ment.—p. 100. 


Planning Kitchens. This report is the continuation of a 
study made by the Division of Hospital Facilities, U. 8S. 
Public Health Service. After the location of the kitchen 
has been considered, attention should be given to planning 
the layout in such a way as to provide straight line move- 
ment of the food from the service entrance through the 
preparation departments to the food carts or trays and to 
the elevators, without cross traffic. Consideration is given 
to the locations and requirements of the delivery entrance 
and storerooms, vegetable preparation equipment, the 
butcher shop, ranges and ovens, kettles and steamers, cooks’ 
tables, scullery, the salad and dessert preparation area, the 
service area, dishwashing equipment, the bakery, special 
equipment such as egg cookers and toasters, and special diet 
kitchens. Important points in regard to the design and con- 
struction of equipment are stressed, facilities for frozen 
foods are mentioned, and the requirements for cafeteria 
service are considered. 


NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS . 


Vol. 57, February, 1948 
* The man for the job: How placement tests aid selection. M.S. Viteles.— 
p. 22. 
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* Fatigue states: Their effect on individuals and industry. S. A. Portis.— 
p. 26. 


Placement Tests. Unfortunately, there is still some 
misunderstanding about the‘role of psychological tests in 
the selection and classification of employees. With this 
thought in mind, the author gives a brief survey of basic 
principles in the use of tests for placement. He points out 
that tests do not supplant other methods used in the em- 
ployment of personnel, and that tests are not 100 per cent 
dependable. In spite of this situation, there is evidence to 
show that when psychological tests are used, more reliable 
results are achieved in the selection and placement of em- 
ployees than can be obtained through the use of only tradi- 
tional methods. In addition to illustrating this fact, the 
author tells of a few of the more significant trends and de- 
velopments in fitting workers to jobs. One of these de- 
velopments is the test battery, used for the different 
classification of applicants for employment. The General 
Aptitude Test Battery of the U. S. Employment Service is 
given asanexample. Another recent trend is the increased 
emphasis upon biographical data as predictors of success. 
The use of various tests in detecting accident-proneness is 
also considered. 

Fatigue States. This discussion of fatigue states is lim- 
ited to a consideration of the disturbances of metabolism of 
sugar. The author has observed that there seems to be an 
abnormal amount of insulin produced in certain fatigued 
individuals. This presumed hyperinsulinism is the result 
of increased vagal stimulation reaching the islet cells of the 
pancreas. A method of blocking out the vagal stimulation 
to the pancreas, and thus preventing hyperactivity of the 
pancreas, is presented. The importance of an adequate 
daily diet as part of the treatment in fatigue is brought out, 
and small, between-meal feedings are suggested. It is im- 
portant that freé sugar—that is candy, honey, jelly, syrup, 
and so on—be omitted from the diet temporarily. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 26, January, 1948 
* Food control records. M.L.Cronan.—p. 39. 


Vol. 26, February, 1948 
* Five were human guinea pigs. J. McKenrick.—p. 104. 
Teaching test tasters to taste. T.S. Harding.—p. 105. 
An extra lesson on fish. E. Platt.—p. 109. 
* Food control records. M. L. Cronan.—p. 111. 


Food Control Records. Control records for a school lunch 
room are concerned with three factors: money, food, and 
labor and time. This article, which is the second in the 
series, contains instructions for the control of money. _ II- 
lustrations are given for a cash register tally, cash account 
record, voucher or check register, petty cash voucher, profit 
and loss statements, and gratis meals report. 

Behind the Scenes of a Research Project. Often the re- 
sults of research do not give much indication of the careful 
planning and the many problems involved in obtaining ac- 
curate data. This paper, which describes the background 
for a study of the iron absorption of women, shows the ex- 
tent of the work involved in carrying on careful research. 
Preparations were begun one year in advance. Foods were 
prepared and canned, frozen, or stored in such a way as to 
be certain that no iron would dissolve from metal con- 
tainers. The color test for iron was carefully studied. 
Containers for storing the samples of foods and excretions 
for later analysis were carefully prepared, and kitchen 
equipment was repainted. Menus were carefully planned, 
and the subjects were selected. The cooperation of a num- 
ber of people was necessary in order that meals could be 
prepared correctly and tests run. 

Food Control Records. This article, the last in a series 
on control records, giyes helpful suggestions on the control 
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You *LL save time — and money, too 
—by selecting your maintenance 
cleaning compounds from the com- 
plete Wyandotte line. 


Consider Wyandotte Detergent, 
for example. This all-purpose prod- 
uct mops or scrubs floors, leaving 
them unharmed and free from slip- 
pery film; it washes painted surfaces 
with ease and economy; it leaves 
porcelain enamel bright and clean 


“Registered trade-mark 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN e SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


— sates wee og ae VS PE EE Pr aE 
Rae aCe tere EI age ae ge ee 


Tarts 


without danger of scratching; it re- 
moves soil and stains from marble 
quickly, safely. When used with 
mops, sponges or scrubbing ma- 
chines, Wyandotte Detergent fre- 
quently pays for itself through the 
saving on equipment alone. 


Where an all-soluble cleaner is 
preferred, Wyandotte F-100* makes 
an excellent paint-washing solution 
and can be used for mopping all 
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one thats MADE FOR THE JOB! 


types of floors. A stronger solution 
of F-100 is ideal for dewaxing floors. 

Anti-slip Wyandotte Wax gives 
greater beauty and longer life to 
wood, linoleum, rubber tile and as- 
phalt tile floors. Easy to apply, easy 
to maintain. 

Let your Wyandotte Representa- 
tive demonstrate these tested W yan- 
dotte Compounds for you. He’s as 
near as your telephone. 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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of food and the control of labor. The following records are 
illustrated: the inventory, the daily food record count, the 
food purchase record card, the daily distribution sheet for 
federal subsidy (Type A or B lunches), and payroll books 
for employees and students. 


WHAT’S NEW IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 12, February, 1948 
* Promoting human welfare—through research. M. W. Farrell.—p. 47. 
Canned foods on the production line. D. E. Shank.—p. 52. 
Glamorize the menu with canned fruits—with canned vegetables.—p. 56. 
1948 gas ranges. A.C. Ludwig. 
1. The equipment class studies their design and construction.—p. 78. 
2. The foods class learns how to use them .—p. 82. 
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projects. Mention is made of four projects which are being 
carried on under the supervision of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics; two food surveys being 
conducted with the cooperation of the U. 8. Public Health 
Service, State Experiment Stations, and other agencies; and 
another project, research in the nutritive value and palata- 
bility of foods. 

School Food Service. Today the aim of the school lunch 
is to give all children an adequate noon lunch at a price they 
can afford, and by so doing to teach and guide them in good 
nutritional habits. This aim is difficult to accomplish be- 
cause the school lunch is not an economical food operation. 
Delivery problems, holidays, food costs, and the cost of 
labor are just a few of the obstacles. The solution to the 


3. The home management class evaluates them.—p. 86. 
* School food service objectives and obstacles. B.W.Curtis.—p. 159. 
* Brightening up the wintertime menu. S. Bartlett and C. Shipy—p. 160. 


problem lies in education of the parents, the faculty, and the 
public and school officials. Some form of subsidy, either 
state or local, should be considered so that all children may 
have the opportunity to participate in a school lunch pro- 
gram which serves an adequate lunch. 

Brightening Up the Menu. Sometimes it is difficult to 
make a hot food counter look attractive. A number of sug- 
gestions are given for garnishes for colorless soups; meat 
dishes, including stews, meat loaves, Hamburg patties; 
and vegetables. Hints for adding color and interest to the 
salad and dessert counters are included, too. 


Promoting Human Welfare. Fvents during the past few 
years have awakened the American public to the need for 
constructive research in the field of human welfare and bet- 
ter living. The result has been new legislation in the form 
of the Flannagan-Hope Bill, officially known as The Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946. The advantages of the 
bill are described. Furthermore, the article points out the 
part which home economists can play in the various research 


Training Classes for Cooks 


In Lincoln, Nebraska, a training course for cooks in institutional work was recently spon- 
sored jointly by the Lincoln Institutional Managers’ and Dietetians Association and the Voca- 
tional Education Department of the city schools. The teaching was done on a volunteer 
basis by the professional group, and the expense of the course was met by the Vocational 
Education Department. , 

Letters of explanation and application blanks were sent to the administrators of local in- 
stitutions. They were asked to select and permit a cook to attend the course once a week for 
twelve weeks on the employer’s time. In the course were four cooks from city school cafe- 
terias, three from hospitals, one from a university dormitory, two from nursing homes, one 
from a denominational school cafeteria, one from an old people’s home, and one from a state 
home for dependent children. Except for the cost of transportation and uniforms, the 
course cost these women nothing. The classes were held on Friday afternoons from 2 to 5 
o’clock—for the most part, in the kitchens of the participating institutions. 

A project committee outlined the entire course and assigned the work to the teaching com- 
mittee in charge of each lesson. To make certain that there was continuity to the entire 
course, a coordinator was appointed to attend all classes. In addition to coordinating the 
instruction, she also kept all of the records and made the reports to the Vocational Education 
Department. 

Lesson sheets and recipe sheets were prepared for each lesson. All recipes were made out 
in amounts of fifty. Commercial food booklets and bulletins were also distributed at each 
class, and an exhibit of quantity recipe books and new cook books was prepared. Part of the 
teaching was by demonstration. When it was practical for the institution to use the prepared 
food for the following meal, large quantity recipes were used and the class participated in the 
food preparation. At the end of each class, there was a short social period at. which coffee 
was served. 

The President of the Board of Education attended the last class and presented certificates 
of achievement to twelve of the trainees. 

A commendable feature of this undertaking was the excellent cooperation of the local die- 
titians. The members yut the project across at considerable personal sacrifice, but. they 
enjoyed doing it. 

The results of the course are already being felt. One school principal reports that better 
food is being served in his school’s cafeteria. The members of the class have had their in- 
terest in their work deepened, and it meant a great deal to some to have an opportunity to 
visit other institutions to see the equipment and methods of work of others. Their skill in 
cooking has been improved, and there is every reason to believe that the institutions they 
represented will be benefited. There is already sufficient demand to justify the organization 
of another class.—Leta B. Linch, Administrative Dietitian, Lincoln General Hospital, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 
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This Quick Hot Breakfast wins 3 cheers! 


A cheer for sunny, hearty flavor . . . for wholesome staunch 
nourishment ... for natural energy food—when you give folks 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat! Just as nutritious as a cooked cereal — 
and so quick and easy to serve hot! Just pour salted boiling 

water over Nabisco Shredded Wheat in a strainer. 

Dot biscuits with butter and brown sugar and serve 


with whole milk. Patients will love you for it! 


“Eat a better breakfast— 


BISCUIT iy | I AN ale ea eat a cereal.” 
COMPANY 4 


- 





Executive Board Meeting. On Febru- 
ary 27, 28, and 29, the Executive Board 
of the American Dietetic. Association 
held its regular mid-year meeting at 
the Association office in Chicago. The 
meeting was attended by all members 
of the Board and by Mary McKelvey, 
who, as Chairman of the Council of the 
House of Delegates, is serving as an ex- 
officio member of the Board. The Board 
meeting was preceded by a combined 
meeting of the Vocational Guidance and 
Public Relations Committees on Wednes- 
day, February 25, and a meeting of the 
Finance Committee on February 26. 

National Conference on Family Life. 
Final plans are now being made for the 
National Conference on Family Life, to 
be held May 6 to 8in Washington. This 
conference is under the sponsorship of 
125 national organizations, one of which 
is the American Dietetic Association. 
Dr. Helen A. Hunscher, President of A. 
D.A., will represent the Association at 
this Cénference. 

Preparation for the Conference falls 
into three major divisions, work on 
which was begun months ago. The first 
is the collecting of background statis- 
tical information concerning the family 
—income, expenditures, birth rate, di- 
vorce rates, and so on. The second— 
more intangible—deals with the charac- 
teristics of American family living. 
The third division pertains to ten 
selected fields of action of the family: 
home management; housing; economic 
welfare; health education; social welfare; 
legal; counseling and guidance; recrea- 
tion; and community participation. 

Series of Transcriptions on Foods and 
Nutrition. The Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation has prepared a series of thirteen 
electrical transcriptions entitled ‘‘Music 
with Your Meals.’’ Done in cooperation 
with the A.M.A.’s Bureau of Health 
Education, they are distributed by the 
latter. These transcriptions are in- 
tended primarily for use by county med- 
ical societies which have radio programs, 
but they can also be made available to 
other local agencies, such as tubereulo- 
sis, mental hygiene, heart disease, nutri- 
tion or other committees or associations. 
However, such use must first be ap- 
proved by the local medical society, 
and the agency sponsoring such broad- 
casts must agree to use the entire series. 


Flen J Vites 


Radio contracts permit the broadcasting 
of a recording only once in a given com- 
munity. Thus, if one or two records 
from the thirteen were selected, the use- 
fulness of the series would be destroyed 
in that community thereafter. Hence, 
the necessity for the ruling that the en- 
tire series be used. 

The programs were written in terms 
of situations which face the housewife, 
such as what to serve for breakfast, how 
to pack the school lunch, and the ever- 
lasting problem, to eat or not to eat be- 
tween meals. Vitamins have been sub- 
ordinated to viands and minerals to 
menus. The accompanying harp music 
should make the programs even more 
enjoyable to the listener. Except as ex- 
amples for the construction of radio 
broadcasts, however, they are not par- 
ticularly useful in the classroom, since 


the information they present is relatively. 


dilute and is available elsewhere in more 


suitable form for instructional purposes. 
If the platters are to be used for teaching 
purposes, contrary to this reeommenda- 
tion, they must be purchased, at a price 


of $25, including scripts. If they are to 
be used for broadcasting purposes, they 
are available for loan, free of charge, ex- 
cept for transportation costs. 

One of the transcriptions—on the sub- 
ject of ‘Therapeutic Diets’’—was made 
by the editor of this Journau. In addi- 
tion to information on these diets, a 
discussion of the training and oppor- 
tunities for dietitians is included. Other 
subjects in the series and the speakers 
are as follows: 

“Nutrition 

and Health’’..Dr. John B. Youmans 
‘*Foods 
We Eat’’. 

‘Shopping 

for Food’’....Dr. Russell M. Wilder 

“The Champion 

Breakfast”’ Dr. Harold R. Sand- 
stead 

“The Luncheon 

Problem’’....Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Jr. 

“The School 

Lunch’”’....Dr. 
“The Evening 
Meal’’.. Dr. Richmond K. Anderson 
‘Rating Between 
Meals”’ Dr. 
‘*Psychology of 
Eating’... -2F: 
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Dr. George R. Cowgill 


Dean F. Smiled 


Philip C. Jeans 


Henry Poncher 


“Food 
Allergies’”’....Dr. Samuel Feinberg 
“Food Fads and 
Fallacies’’..Dr. James 8. McLester 
“Food 
Poisoning’’. .Dr. Walton Van Winkle 
New Film. The Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board has recently released a new, 
full-color slide film, titled ‘‘How to Cook 
Eggs.’’ Designed for use in high school 
and college home economics classes, 
women’s clubs, and other groups, the film 
illustrates the technique of eight basic 
methods of egg cookery and emphasizes 
the nutritive value, care, and grades of 
eggs. It is a 35-mm. film, lasts 30 min.,° 
and includes 50 frames. It is available 
for loan. To. accompany the film, a 
twelve-page printed teacher’s commen- 
tary has been prepared which can, in 
itself, serve as a reference book on eggs. 
Dr. Icie Macy Hoobler Injured. The 
editors of the JouRNAL were particularly 
gratified to be able to begin a series of 
eight papers on the ‘‘ Nutritional Status 
of Children’? in the February issue. 
These papers are the result of work con- 
ducted by the Research Laboratory 
of the Children’s Fund of Michigan, 
under the direction of Dr. Icie Macy 
Hoobler. We regret that Dr. Hoobler, 
late in January, suffered a serious fall 
on the ice and as a result was hospitalized 
for several weeks. Because Dr. Hoob- 
ler’s accident occurred just at the time 
when Parts V and VI of this series, which 
were originally scheduled for publication 
in the April issue were being prepared, 
they could not be completed in time for 
inclusion in this issue. It was with 
regret that the publication of these 
papers were postponed until May. 
Summer Course at Cornell. Several 
new courses will be offered by the New 
York State College of Home Economics 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, in the six- 
week summer session this year, the dates 
of which are July 6 to August 14. The 
new courses will be: ‘‘Techniques and 
Layouts for Posters, Exhibits, Demon- 
stration Displays, and Bulletin Prepara- 
tion,’ by Assistant Professor Helen 
Cady ; ‘‘History and Philosophy of Early 
Childhood’? by Associate Professor 
Katherine Reeves; ‘‘Contemporary Art”’ 
by Professor Virginia True; and ‘‘Mar- 
riage’’ by Professor Edward V. Pope. 
In addition to the six-week session, 
the Department of Home Economics 
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GAS is dependable, 


WC 


neal Economics 


.o+ NLR. A. President EBERSOLE 


“When my cooks want heat they want it ‘right 
now’, and GAS gives them heat when they need 
it. GAS has always been dependable—as well 
as an important factor in economical operation 
of my restaurant.” That's the way Mr. Ebersole 
describes his experience with GAS over a period of 
27 years in restaurant management and operation. 


At White Plains, New York, the restaurant 
which bears his name carries out the tradition 
of fine foods and perfect food preparation with GAS. 
You'll find the following modern Gas Equipment: 


@ Ranges @ Griddles @ Steam Tables 
® Broilers @ Bake Ovens @ Plate Warmers 
@ Frialator @ Coffee Urns @ Water Heater 


And, you'll observe that Mr. Ebersole is con- 
cerned not only with food preparation but with 
sanitation. The Gas-fired heater provides an 
adequate supply of hot water for dish washing, 
and for sterilization of all service utensils. 


The flexibility and utility of GAS for all types 
of cooking and food service applications are 
thoroughly demonstrated at John Ebersole’s 
White Plains Restaurant. When you want addi- 
tional details your local Gas Company Repre- 
sentative will show you how you can use GAS 
to the best advantage in your own restaurant. 


MORE AND MORE... 


John W. Ebersole, 
President of the Na- 
tional Restaurant 
Association 


-known 
restaurant at White 
Plains, New York, 
where Mr. Ebersole { 
is host to about 1000 ; 

patrons daily 


is 4 
ee | Aaa 


Chefs Mitchell and 
Major preside over 
the compact, stream- 


* lired GAS Kitchen 


Visit the A.G.A. Commercial Gas Cooking Center at the 
National Restaurant Exposition, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
April 14 to 17. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Education will conduct two three-week 
courses. From July 6 to 24, Dr. Mildred 
Morgan, will conduct a course in ‘‘ Fam- 
ily Life Education in Community Pro- 
grams,’”’ and from July 26 to August 
14, Professor Margaret Hutchins will 
teach ‘‘Administration and Supervision 
of Home Economics Education.’? Two 
refresher courses are also scheduled— 
from July 6 to 10 for teachers and from 
July 12 through 24 for city supervisors. 

Florida Restaurant Course Expands. 
Helen E. Underwood, Head, Department 
of Restaurant and Hotel Management, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
has announced that this department is 
now offering, in addition to the four- 
year undergraduate curricula, a graduate 
program leading to a Master of Science 
degree in commerce. The program of 
work for each student is designed to 
meet his specific needs and field of major 
interest. The degree may be earned 
within one school year, provided admis- 
sion requirements for the graduate 
school are met. 

Assistant Director, WMSC. On Feb- 
ruary 24, the Surgeon General announced 
the appointment of Major Helen C. 
Burns as Assistant Director of the new 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps. Ma- 
jor Burns is Chief of the Dietitian Sec- 
tion of the WMSC, and with this ap- 
pointment was promoted to the tem- 
porary rank of Lieutenant Colonel, the 
highest grade yet held by an Army dieti- 
tian. 

New Head of U.S.P.H.S. Announce- 
ment was made late in February of the 
appointment of Dr. Leonard A. Scheele 
as Surgeon General of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. He will take the place 
of Dr. Thomas Parran, who will remain 
with the Service. 

A.A.A.S. Centennial. The Executive 
Committee of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science has ap- 
pointed a Centennial Policy Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Harlow 
Shapley, to make general plans for the 
A.A.A.S. Centennial Celebration to be 
held in Washington, September 13-17. 
Technical symposia on scientific fields of 
great current interest and importance 
will be held in the mornings, with the 
afternoons left free of formal sessions so 
that the scientists may visit the scientific 
and cultural institutions in Washington. 
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Nontechnical broad surveys of current 
progress in important fields of science by 
speakers distinguished for both their 
knowledge and ability as expositors will 
constitute the formal programs for the 
evenings. 

Iowa State Celebrates 90th Anniver- 
sary. On March 22, the Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, celebrated its 90th anni- 
versary as an institution of higher learn- 
ing. The American Dietetic Associa- 
tion was pleased to be represented at 
this event by Lillian Storms Coover, 
Association Secretary. 

Meetings. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association will hold its 39th 
annual meeting in Minneapolis on July 
21 to 24. Meeting headquarters will be 
the municipal auditorium, while the 
headquarters hotel will be The Radisson. 

The 76th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association will take 
place in Boston, November 8 to 12, in- 
clusive. 

November 18, 19, and 29 are the dates 
of the second annual conference of the 
School Food Service Association, which 
will be held in Detroit at the Statler 
Hotel. 

Broadcasts. A weekly radio program, 
salled ‘‘ Research Report,”’ is being spon- 
sored by the National Society for Med- 
ical Research. Broadcasts are now 
being made over fifty-four stations, and 
it is expected that before the end of the 
year this number will have doubled. 
The broadcasts present resumés of the 
activities, achievement, and adventure 
of medical science. 

Department of Agriculture Publica- 
tion. Just off the press is U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Miscellaneous Pub- 
lication No. 628, titled Vitamin and Min- 
eral Content of Certain Foods as Affected 
by Home Preparation by Elizabeth M. 
Hewston, Elsie H. Dawson, Lucy M. 
Alexander, and Elsa Orent-Keiles. Pre- 
liminary tests were made on twenty 
foods typical of those served on a family 
table. They were cooked by methods in 
general uses, such as boiling, baking, 
simmering, braising, pot roasting, and 
frying. Values of vitamins and minerals 
were determined by actual analyses be- 
fore and after cooking, and were calcu- 
lated in terms of both dry and wet 


weight. Laboratory procedures and 


New Appointments, Veterans Administration 


The following hospital appointments of dietitians (not previously 
announced) have been made by the Veterans Administration. 


Name 


Position 


Location 


Branch No. | 


Portia Dugger 
Phyllis Folda 
Catherine Piggott 


Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 
Staff Dietitian 


Rutland Heights, Mass. 
Newington, Conn. 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Branch No. 3 


Charlotte H. Orton 


Staff Dietitian 


Lyons, N. J. 


Branch No. 4 


Julia Anne Keliy 


Staff Dietitian 


Oteen, N.C. 


Branch No. 6 


Elizabeth N. Collins 


Head Dietitian 


Louisville, Ky. 


Branch No. 7 


Dorothea Schurman 


Staff Dietitian 


Ft. Benjamin Harrison, Ind 


Branch No. 10 


Elsie O. Wagner 


Staff Dietitian 


Temple, Texas 


Branch No, 13 


Jeannette Aronson 


Staff Dietitian 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
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cooking conditions were standardized. 
In addition to the preliminary study of 
twenty foods, more intensive studies 
were made of potatoes, carrots, and 
green peas. Copies may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, for 30 cents each. 

Report Available. On November 4 
and 5 in New York City, the Children’s 
Bureau of the Federal Security Agency 
held a Conference on Research in Child 
Life, which was attended by sixteen 
leaders in this field. The purposes of 
the conference were: (a) to examine the 
need for research in child life and to ex- 
plore the directions it should take, and 
(b) to reappraise the role of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in this field and to con- 
sider the next steps. Following this con- 
ference, a mimeographed report was 
prepared giving the highlights of the 
meeting, and it is now available. Also 
included are two appendices—one a ‘‘Re- 
view of Children’s Bureau Research,” 
and the other a discussion of ‘“‘Current 
Research in Child Life Conducted in 
Selected Universities, Colleges, and by 
Voluntary Association.”’ 

Reprint on Breast Feeding. In its 
December 6 issue, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association published 
an article entitled ‘‘The Advisability of 
Breast Feeding,’’ which was prepared at 
the request of, the Committee on Mater- 
nal and Child Feeding of the Food and 
Nutrition Board, National Research 
Council. Considerable effort was made 
by the sub-committee which prepared 
the article to make this presentation 
authoritative and unemotional. To ob- 
tain extensive distribution of this state- 
ment, reprints were ordered and are now 
available from the Food and Nutrition 
Board in Washington. 

School Lunch Booklets. A new book- 
let titled School Lunch Recipes Using 
Potatoes which contains recipes for 
twenty-eight potato dishes, all in 100- 
portion quantities is now available. 
Also included are directions for using 
the recipes, information on buying and 
storing potatoes, and ways to save nu- 
trients. This booklet may be obtained 
by writing the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5. 

Another publication recommended 
by the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration is the revised edition of 
Quantity Recipes Using Nonfat Dry 
Milk Solids, which is put out by and is 
available from the American Dry Milk 
Institute. Basic information on the 
use and nutritive value of nonfat dry 
milk solids is given, as well as recipes to 
serve fifty people. Recipes are divided 
into groups, such as soups, meat, poul- 
try, quick breads, desserts, and so on. 

School Lunch Release. The Florida 
State Department of Education has re- 
leased two sections of material which will 
be used this summer in connection with 
the workshops to be held for in-service 
training of personnel. Section I, titled 
“The School Lunch Workshop,” deals 
with the qualifications of the staff for 
school lunch workshops, financing of 
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trainees, facilities and program desirable 
for conducting a workshop, as well as a 
bibliography. Section II—‘‘Reference 
Material for the School Lunch Work- 
shop’”’—includes_ overall information 
concerning school lunch programs, such 
as a menu planning guide, short cuts in 
meal preparation, factors affecting the 
selection and care of equipment, duties 
and qualifications of the school lunch 
manager, factors affecting costs, and 
soon. This release is available for loan 
to A.D.A. members from the Loan 
Library. 

Food Supplies. The Production and 
Marketing Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture has announced 
that the following foods are expected to 
be plentiful in April: 


Fresh produce and fruits 
Apples Lemons 
Cabbage Onions (after April 15) 
Celery Oranges 
Grapefruit Winter pears 


Canned foods 
Grapefruit juice 
Grapefruit segments 
Juice, blended citrus 
Peas (lower grade) 
Pumpkin 
Sweet potatoes 
Tomato juice 
Diied foods 

Prunes 
Raisins 


Figs 

Peaches 
Miscellaneous foods 

Fruit spread 

Honey 

Peanut butter 


Eggs 
Fish (fresh 
and frozen) 


; | 
The following foods are expected to | 
be relatively plentiful: 


Lima beans (frozen) 
Peas (frozen) 


Cauliflower 
Lettuce 


Vows of State _Aeuctialions 


California Dietetic Association. On 
December 9, 1947, the Bay Area Section 
held its annual Christmas party at the 
Nurses’ Home, Children’s Hospital, 
San Francisco. The traditional white 
elephant auction was held, the proceeds 
from which are to be used for the Dia- 
betic Camp Fund. In January a dinner 
meeting was held at the Athens Athletic 
Club in Oakland. Dr. Charles A. Sweet 
spoke on ‘‘Dental Caries Control by 
Diet.”’ He is a member of the teaching 
staff of Stanford University and the San 
Francisco College of Physicians and Sur- | 
geons School of Dentistry and also | 
serves as Consultant to the East Bay 
Children’s Hospital and the State De- 
partment of Health. 

On September 25, 1947, the Los An- 
geles Section held its first meeting of the 
year at Ferndell in Griffith Park, Los 
Angeles. A picnic supper was enjoyed, 
after which Juanita Kenefick, Chairman, 
introduced the new officers and commit- 
tee chairmen. The November meeting 
was held in the Auditorium of the Cali- 
fornia Hospital. Patrick Gibbons of 
the Department of Weights and Meas- 
ures explained to the group the testing of 
scales and the plans now underway to 
standardize the size of cans. On De- 
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cember 15, the Los Angeles dietitians 
met for dinner at Sunset Restaurant in 
Hollywood. The guest speaker, Clarice 
Gullickson, Chief, Administrative Divi- 
sion, Dietetic Section, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C., spoke 
on floor plans for dietary departments in 
Veterans Administration hospitals. She 
illustrated her. talk with slides which 
showed the method by which rules and 
regulations of the department concern- 
ing floor plans are carried out. Each 
member brought a child’s Christmas 
gift. These were later distributed by 
city public health workers to children 
in needy homes. 

At one of the recent meetings of the 
San Diego Section an interesting talk on 
Mexican culture, homecrafts, markets 
and food habits, along with motion pic- 
tures, was enjoyed by members. 

Colorado Dietetic Association. Vol- 
ume I, Number 1 of 7'he Prospector—the 
bulletin of the Colorado Dietetic Asso- 
ciation—made its bow with the winter, 
1948 issue. It is a twelve-page, 8} by 
11 in., printed publication and is edited 
by Joanna Lager. It carries features 
such as book reviews, quantity recipes, 
news of educational institutions within 
Colorado, as well as Association news— 
both state and national. The letterhead 
is a clever illustration, showing a desert 
on which cacti are growing, and in the 
distance are mountains. In the fore- 
ground is a signpost carrying the name. 

The Colorado Dietetic Association 
plans to hold its spring convention in 


conjuction with the Colorado Home 
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Economies Association on May 1 at the 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs. 
Despite a blizzard the Executive Board 
of the Colorado Association met in Colo- 
lado Springs on January 24 to make pre- 
liminary plans for the meeting. 

Officers for 1947-48 are: President, 
Cora E. Kusner, Colorado State Hos- 
pital, Pueblo; President-Elect, Margaret 
Bernard, Veterans Administration, Den- 
ver; Secretary, Edith M. Coyne, Park- 
view Hospital, Pueblo; Treasurer, Mary 
Ellen Johnson, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Denver. 

Indiana Dietetic Association. The 
mid-winter meeting of the Indiana Die- 
tetic Association took place on February 
13 at the Propylaeum in Indianapolis. 
Louise Irwin, Vice-President, presided. 
After committee reports were given, 
Marjorie Hall Siler, Chairman of the 
A.D.A. Vocational Guidance Commit- 
tee, was the speaker. R. E. Neff, ad- 
visor to the American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, was the special guest at this 
meeting. 

Kansas and Missouri Dietetic Associa- 
tions. At the regular meeting of the 
Greater Kansas City Dietetic Associa- 
tion, held on February 23, Standard 
Brands, Inc., entertained with a buffet 
supper at the Hotel Continental. Fol- 
lowing the supper, films were shown on 
frozen eggs and their uses and the prep- 
aration of yeast. 

In cooperation with the Council of 
Social Agencies, the Kansas City Die- 
tetic Association is doing a study to de- 
velop a standard budget to be used as a 
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guide by agencies to determine eligibility 
for services and for determining the 
amount of financial aid to be furnished 
families. The standard budget is to in- 
clude food, therapeutic diets, clothing, 
housing, household furnishings and 
equipment, electricity, fuel, and_per- 
sonal expenses. Periodically the budget 
will be reviewed and revised. 

Nebraska Dietetic Association. On 
February 27 and 28, the Nebraska Die- 
tetic Association cooperated with the 
Nebraska Home Economies Association 
in conducting a joint convention. At 
the banquet held the first night, Dr. 
Martha Kramer, Assistant Dean of the 
Department of Home Economics, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, was guest 
speaker. Her topic was ‘‘A Glimpse at 
the Food Situation.’”? At the section 
meeting for dietitians, Julia Kleve, Di- 
rector of the Home Economies Division 
of Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
spoke on “‘ Work Simplification.” 

As part of the vocational guidance 

activities, six hundred high school 
seniors from adjacent towns were in- 
vited to be guests on the second day of 
the meeting, which was devoted to 
opportunities for home economists. 
Copies of ‘‘ Dietitians in Demand”’ were 
given to the guests. 
. New York State Dietetic Association. 
The Executive Board of the New York 
State Association has accepted the invi- 
tation of the New York State Hospital 
Association to meet jointly May 26 to 28 
at Lake Placid. It was felt that a joint 
meeting with this group will help to 
further the public relations program. 
Alliene Mosso has been appointed pro- 
gram chairman, and will be assisted by 
Bertha Nettleton and Susan Paige. 

The tentative program reads as fol- 
lows: At the welcoming luncheon greet- 
ings will be extended by Frances C. Dill, 
President of the New York Dietetic 
Association and Dr. Morris Hinenburg, 
President, Hospital Association of New 
York State. The guest speaker will be 
Dr. Helen A. Hunscher, A.D.A. Presi- 
dent. The afternoon session following 
this luncheon will be devoted to food 
standards, with three talks scheduled. 
They are: ‘‘Maintaining Good Taste in 
Special Diets,’’ by Dr. Michael J. Le- 
Pore; ‘‘Controlling ‘Good Taste’ in the 
Dietary Department,’? by Dr. Roger 
DeBusk; and ‘‘Carrying ‘Good Taste’ 
in Diets to the Home” by Betty Rich- 
mond. The following afternoon will be 
devoted to community nutrition, with a 
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talk by Dr. G. W. Larimore, whose topic 
will be ‘‘Survey of Food Habits in New 
York State’? and a second address by 
Dr. Evelyn M. Herrington, Department 
of Education, Syracuse University, who 
will talk on ‘‘Display and Health Edu- 
cation Devices for Promoting Better 
Nutrition.’”? Speakers at the session 
on administration will discuss labor 
relations problems. Other talks will 
cover vocational and occupational as 
pects of dietetics as they apply to voca- 
tional guidance work. 

One of the projects recently com- 
pleted by the Professional Education 
Section of the Greater New York Dietetic 
Association has been the preparation of a 
vocational guidance leaflet which shows 
the work and opportunities for hospital 
dietitians. It is well illustrated with 
photographs showing dietitians perform- 
ing various duties of the profession. 
The leaflet is titled ‘The Dietitian and 
Her Role in the Hospital.”’ 

Ohio Dietetic Association. The 27th 
Annual Convention of the Ohio Dietetic 
Association was held at the Hotel Stat- 
ler, Cleveland, March 12 and 13. An 
attractive printed program was _ fur- 
nished to guests. At the opening session 
the welcoming address was made by 
Helen Volk, President, after which the 
Ohio State University movie ‘‘ Footsteps 
to the Future’? wasshown. Thisisa film 
which portrays the various opportunities 
for home economies students. One se- 
quence deals with hospital dietetics. 
This was followed by a talk entitled 
“The Dietetic Intern Speaks.’’ The 
luncheon session was given over to 
section reports. Public relations was 
stressed at the afternoon session, which 
was called “The Dietitians’ Town 
Meeting.’’ After this meeting, time was 
allowed to visit The Russet Cafeteria 
and Stouffer’s Shaker Square Restaurant. 
The Annual Banquet was held in the 
evening with Dr. Warren A. Guthrie as 
speaker. The morning session of the 
second day emphasized quality food pro- 
duction. During the luncheon session, 
Dr. Helen A. Hunscher, A.D.A. Presi- 
dent, was presented. Helen Volk re- 
viewed the affairs of the Ohio Dietetic 
Association, and Elizabeth Perry spoke 
on “Public Relations” followed by Mar- 
jorie Hall Siler who talked on ‘‘Voca- 
tional Guidance.’’ In the afternoon a 
demonstration of radar cooking was 
given, after which dietitians explored the 
Hotel Statler kitchens. From 4:00 to 
6:00 P.M. the Cleveland Dietetic Asso- 


Army Announcements Concerning Personnel 


The following Medical Department 
Dietitians were promoted during the 
month of January, 1948: 


First Lieutenant to Captain 
Koch, Leona F., R-884 
Nevels, Elizabeth M_, R-2209 
Second Lieutenant to First Lieutenant 
Partridge, Carrie L., R-2444 


The War Department has released the 
following official list of names of Medi- 
cal Department Dietitians (not pre- 
viously announced) who have been sepa- 
rated from service: 


First Lieutenants 

Edwards, Wanda C., R-2036, 136 Oak St., Rutland, 
Vt. 

Furman, Jeanette E., R-2489, 34 Locust Ave., Hamp- 
ton, Va. 

Pickering, Ethel M., R-1420, 84 Eastern Ave., Somer- 
ville, N. J. 

Reed, Willa A., R-2333, Winterthur, Del. 

Smith, Jeanne E., R-2417, 3838—48th St., 
Seattle, Wash. 


N.E., 


Second Lieutenants 
Blodgett, Mary E., R-2593, Jeffersontown, Ky. 
Branyon, Jean M., R-2509, Uniontown, Ala. 
Lanford, Annie R., R-2474, 8 E. Georgia St., Wood- 
ruff, S.C. 
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ciation acted as hostesses at an open 
house. 

Oklahoma Dietetic Association. Offi- 
cers for 1947-48 for the Oklahoma Die- 
tetic Association are: President, Lucy W. 
Woodson; President-Elect, Vera Par- 
man; Vice-President, Patricia Beesley; 
Secretary, Mary E. Leidigh; and Treas- 
urer, Martha Anne Russell. 

The December meeting of the Okla- 
homa City Dietetic Association was held 
December 15 at St. Anthony Hospital. 
Kach member brought a toy, which 
served as her price of admission to the 
meeting. The toys were later presented 
to the Variety Health Center for distri- 
bution to needy children. In January, 
the Oklahoma City dietitians enter- 
tained managers of city cafeterias. New 
nutritional educational films were shown, 
and plans were also discussed for holding 
a city-wide training program for chefs 
and kitchen personnel. For the Febru- 
ary meeting, the members toured several 
new city commercial and employee cafe- 
terias, school lunchrooms, and the new 
kitchen and dining rooms of Wesley 
Hospital. Plans for vocational guidance 
programs to be given at the spring meet- 
ing of the Oklahoma Dietetic Association 
and the convention of the Future Home- 
makers of America are being made. 
These plans include the showing of 
colored transparencies of dietitians, die- 
tetic interns, and home economists at 
work. Officers of the Oklahoma City 
Dietetic Association are: President, 
Ruth Heckler; Secretary, Bonnie Sewick; 
and Treasurer, Martha Anne Russell. 

The Tulsa Dietetic Association met on 
November 20 in the new cafeteria at St. 
John’s Hospital. Plans for vocational 
guidance among high school students 
were discussed, and a library project in 
connection with the state community 
nutrition project was also considered. 
Esther M. Musil is President of the Tulsa 
group, and Mary Ackley is Acting Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 

Pennsylvania Dietetic Association. 
The regular February business meeting 
of the Philadelphia Dietetic Association 
was held at the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
Dr. Christine B. Clayton, Chairman of 
the Professional Education Section, pre- 
sented Dr. E. Gladfelter of Temple Uni- 
versity, who talked on educational ad- 
vancement. Dr. Clayton also outlined 
the goals of her workshop and then intro- 
duced members of her committee who 
discussed their projects and aims. She 
announced that a ‘‘Professional Educa- 
tion Flyer’’ will be prepared for mem- 
bers, which will contain abstracts of 
articles on new fields of work. An- 
nouncements of spring and summer ses- 
sions at universities and colleges were 
made. 

The Philadelphia Dietetic Association 
took great pleasure in joining with the 
other groups to promote and attend a 
one-day Hospital Food Institute which 
was held at the Philadelphia Auditorium. 
Also in support of the A.D.A. Public 
Relations program, members have repre- 
sented the Philadelphia Association at 
dinners and meetings of the Philadelphia 
Metabolic Association, The Philadel- 
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phia County Medical Association, and 
the Heart Association. 

The January meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Dietetic Association was held at Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. The guest speaker, Dr. 
Thomas T. Sheppard, spoke on ‘‘ Diet for 
the Aged.’”? The February meeting, held 
at the Pittsburgh Dairy Council, was de- 
voted to personnel relations. G. A. 
Palmer, Jr., Personnel Director of Joseph 
Horne Company, was the speaker. 


South Carolina Dietetic Association. 
The South Carolina dietitians met at 
Winthrop College in Rock Hill in Novem- 
ber for the joint annual meeting with the 
South Carolina Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. At the meeting, the election of 
the following new officers was announced: 
President, Mildred C. Meyer, Chief 
Dietitian, Columbia Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital; Vice-President, Mar- 
garet E. Burriss, Dietitian, University of 
South Carolina. The out-going presi- 
dent, Roberta London, in her report told 
about a vocational guidance pamphlet 
which is being prepared by members and 
stressed new frontiers for dietitians, par- 
ticularly school lunch work and indus- 
trial feeding. Margaret McInteer, the 
South Carolina delegate to the A.D.A. 
convention in Philadelphia, reported on 
the meeting of the House of Delegates 
and, in addition, gave short reviews of a 
number of the papers. At the banquet, 
South Carolina-grown products, con- 
tributed by various industries and indi- 
viduals,” were prepared by Winthrop 
College students. Camelias, also’ do- 
nated, were given as favors. The 
banquet speaker was Elizabeth Sweeney, 
Household Equipment: Editor of 
McCall’s Magazine, whose topic was 
‘“‘Women in the Home of Tomorrow.” 
An interesting history of the South Caro- 
lina camelia, supplemented with colored 
slides, was also given by Mrs. G. Philip 
Hidgon of Charleston. 


Utah Dietetic Association. On Feb- 
ruary 10, the Utah Dietetic Association 
eheld its monthly meeting at the Salt Lake 

»General Hospital. Margaret Sandmeyer 
of the Evaporated Milk Association, 
Chicago, demonstrated the uses of evap- 
orated milk. This year the members 
have enjoyed holding dessert meetings 
at different institutions, for such func- 
tions do not interfere with employee 
schedules and the serving of suppers in 
hospitals. 

The Utah Dietetic Association and the 
Utah Nutrition Council had a booth at 
the first annual convention of Inter- 
mountain Restaurant Operators held in 
Salt Lake City in February. Actual 
food samples were used to show the 
differences between a typical restaurant 
breakfast and a well-balanced selection. 
At this meeting Una Vermillion, Direc- 
tour, Institution Management, Utah State 
Agricultural College, spoke on ‘‘The 
Practical Application of Dietetics in 
Restaurant Operation.”’ In addition, 
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Sibyl Christensen, President of the Utah 
Dietetic Association, wrote an article 
with the help of Miss Vermillion on ‘‘The 
Restaurant of Tomorrow” which ap- 
peared in the program of the meeting. 
It was pointed out that training needs 
for restaurant managers are similar to 
those of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion for dietitians, and that the dietitian 
and the restaurant manager have iden- 
tical interests in the art of food service. 


Washington State Dietetic Association. 
A spring meeting of the Washington 
State Dietetic Association was held on 
March 21 and 22 in Washington, with 
meetings divided between the Swedish 
Hospital Nurses Hall and the University 
of Washington. Invitations to partici- 
pate in this meeting were extended to 
dietitians in Oregon, Montana, Utah, 
Nevada, and Vancouver, ' British 
Columbia. 

At the meeting held in February in 
Seattle, plans were launched for conduct- 
ing a vocational guidance program, 
which will be directed by Mildred 
Bonnell, Professional Education Chair- 
man. High schools throughout the state 
were assigned to various institutions, 
representative of the field of dietetics, 
and members were assigned the responsi- 
bility of contacting the vocational guid- 
ance director in particular high schools 
to acquaint them with the program and 
to obtain their cooperation. Then, the 
students will be told about dietetics—its 
advantages and the training required. 
The program will be climaxed by teas 
and tours of inspection through 
hospitals. 


Vows of Srdoeitisies 
oud Exhibitors 


Pinesbridge Farm has announced the 
appointment of John Sexton and Com- 
pany as the national distributor of 
Chef’s Ready-Cut Smoked Turkey in the 
hotel, restaurant, club, hospital, and 
institutional fields. Pinesbridge Farm 
Smoked Turkey is well known as a deli- 
cacy for it has a special flavor imparted 
by a curing method which uses herbs and 
spices, plus smoking over applewood. 
The Chef’s Ready-Cut Smoked Turkey 
is cubed and packed in natural smoked 
turkey broth in 1}-lb. tins under U. S. 
government inspection. A group of 
recipes for quantity service of this food 
are available from John Sexton and Com- 
pany, as well as a new and impressive, 9} 
by 124-in., advertising booklet, titled At 
Your Gate in ’48. In it are reproduced 
a number of the four-colored advertise- 
ments, some of which have appeared on 
the back cover of this JouRNAL, as well 
as black and white illustrations of insti- 
tutions which Sexton serves... Colt’s 
Manufacturing Company is now distrib- 
uting a specification sheet and descrip- 
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tive folder about its new Autosan Model 
R-100 dishwashing machine which wag 
displayed at the A.D.A. convention in 
Philadelphia last October. This new 
machine features a pre-flush section built 
in as an integral part of the machine . . . 
Canned Foods in the Nutritional Spot- 
light is the title of an eighteén-page book- 
let prepared by the Can Manufacturers 
Institute. In it are reprinted from Food 
Research twelve bar charts which give 
the food composition of the forty-one 
most frequently used commercially 
canned foods. Nutrients considered are: 
protein, fat, carbohydrate, calcium, 
phosphorus, iron, carotene, ascorbic 
acid, riboflavin, niacin, thiamine, and 
calcium pantothenate. In addition to 
the charts, there are three pages of 
tables, giving the nutritive value of 100 
gm. of the canned foods. . . . Announce- 
ment has been made of the appointment 
of Martha C. McCormick, an A.D.A. 
member, as supervisor of the Home Eeo- 
nomics Department of H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany. She will be in charge of the Heinz ~ 
Home Institute....A small book on 
Basic Pork Cuts and How to Cook Them 
is now available from the American Meat — 
Institute. It provides information on 
how to judge pork, how to cook it, and its 
nutritive value. The principal pork cuts 
are pictured in color and described in the 
accompanying text. The last pages of 
the booklet deal with cooking methods, 
and include directions for roasting, fry- 
ing, braising, broiling,. and simmering. 
Instructions on carving are also included. 
..« he Detroit-Michigan Stove Company 
is now offering purchasers of Garland 
restaurant ranges a choice of any desired 
combination of open grate, hot top, and 
griddle top sections. The interchange- 
ability of these sections permits the 
buyer to select the style or styles needed 
and to arrange his cooking equipment in 
the manner best suited to the layout of 
his kitchen. This feature applies to all 
models in the Garland restaurant range 
line... . General Foods Corporation has 
taken over Bliss Coffee—a low-priced 
vacuum packed coffee. It is being in- 
troduced to housewives through a coupon 
arrangement. This new member of the 
General Foods family will be roasted at 
the Maxwell House plant. ... Another 
new General Foods product is being 
marketed—a new hot cereal called Post’s 
Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal. . . . More prod- 
uct news comes from Mary Mason, Diree- 
tor of the Home Economics Department 
of ‘‘Junket’’ Brand Foods, who has an- 
nounced that their quick fudge mix is 
back again in two flavors—chocolate and 
penuche. This mix is completely cooked, 
and the only ingredients required to pre- 
pare fudge or frosting are small amounts 
of butter or margarine and water. With 
this mix, fudge can be prepared in about 
4 min. Other things, too, can be made 
from it, such as frostings, sauces, brown- 
ies, pie filling, ice cream, and so on. 
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